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OBJECTIVES FOR PRIVATE-DUTY SECTIONS 


By Appa ELprepDGE, R.N. 


WO-THIRDS of the members of 
our alumnae associations are 
private-duty nurses which, by deduction, 
means that private-duty nurses are the 
backbone of the profession. The first 
nine years of my professional work 


were spent as a private- 


made by the patient and the patient's 
family. Under these circumstances 
some of us are a great affliction to the 
hospital executives and a very bad 

example to the student in training. 
The private-duty nurse, on the con 
trary, goes into the fam- 


duty nurse, so I feel that 
I am entitled to speak as 
one. 

Ordinarily speaking 
hospital “specialing” 
bears about the same rela- 
tion to private-duty nurs- 
ing that snow bears to 
water; it might be water 
if melted. The nurse who 
does hospital “‘specialing”’ 


TO PRIVATE-DUTY 
NURSES 

HE more you see 
Health as the 
slogan, the more you 
make Service your motto, 
the more you will be- 
come real leaders, un- 
selfish leaders, and _ the 
more will our profession 
advance and criticism be 


ily and compromises on 
everything which does not 
affect the patient’s wel 
fare. Her hours are 
irregular; if she loses 
sleep it is up to her, tact- 
fully, to find a way and a 
time to make it up. Her 
meals are served when 
convenient for the family 
to relieve her, and for the 


has regular hours, regular 
sleep, as a rule, and does 
things much as she did while in training 
(the hospital assuming the responsibil- 
ity), except that she sometimes complies 
only with such rules and regulations as 
she chooses. She conforms as little or 
as much as she desires to hospital and 
patient. The patient submits to hospital 
hours and rules. All compromises are 


1 Read before the Private-Duty Section of 
the Massachusetts State Nurses’ Association, 
February 17, 1923. 


stilled. You can doit! 


patient to spare her. The 
ideal private-duty nurse 
thinks of herself, her hours, her rest, as 
the last things to be considered which, 
perhaps, accounts for the criticisms of 
the so-called private-duty nurse who 
is really the “hospital special” when she 
occasionally goes into a home. The 
last-named person is the one, today, 
who still has the viewpoint that all 
officers are “tyrants.” This is but a 
preface but perhaps it may prove a basis 
for discussion. 
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What should be the work of the 
Private-Duty Section of our Associa- 
tions? 

First.—It should define private duty. 

Second.—The Private-Duty Section 
should establish a code of ethics, a few 
broad principles which should guide its 
members. 

Third.—It should investigate direc- 
tories and recommend or condemn, as 
is decided from results. 

Fourth.—It should establish a forum 
for its members where new ideas in 
medicine and surgery are brought to the 
attention of their members. 

Fifth—It should have demonstra- 
tions of procedures—both by its 
members and by instructors—as to 
improvisations and new procedures; i. e., 
adapting hospital methods to home use. 

Sixth—It should have lectures by 
specialists on laws and rules of the city, 
the county, and the state, for the pre- 
vention and control of disease. 

Seventh.—It should, in the above- 
mentioned forum, prepare its members 
to speak and discuss the different sub- 
jects important to our national organ- 
ization that the members may be 
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prepared to take their proper places in 
all organizations. 

Private-duty sections should develop 
leaders. They should develop, also, 
broadmindedness and faith in their 
members, and should make these same 
members feel that they are the people 
responsible for the average citizen’s 
opinion of their profession. 

The reputation of the profession is 
not, primarily, in the hands of the insti- 
tutional or the public health nurse, but 
in the hands of her sister, the private- 
duty nurse. Who, when asked to think 
of a “nurse” and her field (unless it be 
a public health officer), thinks of the 
nurse in the hospital, or in the public 
health field? No one! It is always the 
nurse in the home whose picture comes 
to mind. “Thou art the woman.” 

You, as individuals, make the picture 
of us all. The more you see Health 
as the slogan, the more Service is your 
motto; the more you are real leaders, 
unselfish leaders, the more the profes- 
sion will advance; the more criticisms 
will be stilled. You can do it! By 
constructive work you can dominate the 
profession, never by any other means. 


“Happy is the man who can see in the results of his efforts more than an isolated, personal 
achievement; who can view the organization, of which he is a part, as a whole; who can see 
down to the roots of it and know that from these he draws the strength and ability to achieve.” 
—Bulletin of the National Publishers’ Association. 


FOOD PRINCIPLES AND A BALANCED DIET 


By Nina B.S., M.A. 


HEN I read Miss Rose’s article 
in the February number of The 
American Journal of Nursing, and came 
upon her comment on her visit to our 
rat colony, for I was certain that it was 
ours to which she referred, how I did 
wish that every nurse in the country 
could visit our laboratory and gain a 
little of our enthusiasm of the import- 
ance of good nutrition for proper 
development and the maintenance of 
health. We are always pleased to have 
visitors. I delight in showing to them 
the experimental animals because I 
realize how much it would have meant 
to me had I had the opportunity, during 
my undergraduate days, of seeing the 
specific effects of diets of different kinds 
on experimental animals as a supplement 
to the class-room study of dietetics. I 
appreciate that seeing the cages and 
animals and the conditions of cleanli- 
ness and care under which the experi- 
ments are carried out, leaves a picture 
in the mind which will never be for- 
gotten. After a nurse has visited such a 
laboratory she cannot help but have a 
new viewpoint regarding scientific 
nutrition and a greater interest in 
reading about its progress ever after- 
ward. She will also have a_ better 
appreciation of what it costs a research 
worker to add something to the sum of 
human knowledge. A statement made 
by Emil Duclaux in his book, Pasteur, 
The History of a Mind, conveys the idea 
which I have in mind: 
“The public, te which one shows only the 


finished work, is ignorant of the painful 
hours with which the scientific man, the 


artist or the writer has paid in advance for 
the joy of his success.” 

It was only a few years ago that we 
were taught that the essential food prin- 
ciples were protein, carbohydrate, 
mineral matter, fats and water, and it 
was assumed that if these food factors 
were furnished by the diet in certain 
proportions, it would be a “balanced”’ 
diet, and one which would promote 
good nutrition. This was taken for 
granted since these were the substances 
which the chemist found when he 
analyzed a food. The story is a 
long one which tells how we came to 
know that a food which contained the 
above-named nutrients, and nothing 
else, would not keep an animal in a 
state of health. It was through experi- 
ments planned to determine what was 
the matter with such diets that the 
vitamins became known. Everyone 
now admits the great importance of the 
vitamins in the nutrition of man and 
animals, but we must not lose sight of 
the importance of other factors in the 
diet. All have heard of the vitamins, 
but few people are yet familiar with the 
places where we find the individual vita- 
mins and in what relative proportions 
they occur in different foods. 

The fat-soluble A, or vitamin A, is 
one of the growth essentials, and when 
it is lacking, or nearly so, from the diet 
there develops a peculiar condition of 
the eyes which we call xerophthalmia. 
This vitamin is found most abundantly 
in cod liver oil and the liver oils of cer- 
tain other fishes, also in butter fat 
and the fats of egg yolks and the fats 
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contained in the glandular organs of 
animals, as the liver, kidney, thymus, 
etc. It is very abundant also in the 
leaves of such plants as spinach, turnip 
and beet tops, alfalfa and clover leaves, 
and to a lesser extent in the thick leaves 
such as cabbage, lettuce and Brussels 
sprouts. All leaves which are edible are 
good sources of the vitamin A. It is 
not found to any great extent in cereal 
grains or in peas, beans and other seeds. 
The vegetable oils, without exception, 
are very low or entirely free from this 
substance. 

Water-soluble B, or vitamin B, was 
the first of the vitamins to be discov- 
ered. It is associated with the condition 
known as polyneuritis. This condition 
is characterized by a more or less gen- 
eral paralysis. It is not only the 
nervous system which is damaged when 
there is a lack of this vitamin in the 
food, for the muscles of the digestive 
tract waste away and the secretory 
glands become atrophic and undergo 
degeneration so that nutrition is seri- 
ously interfered with through inability 
to digest and assimilate food because 
of lack of vitality of the digestive 
apparatus. 

The vitamin B is abundant in many 
of our common foods. The germ portion 
of seeds, yeast, leafy vegetables, gland- 
ular organs of animals, etc. are especially 
good sources of it. In fact it is found 
in so many foods that it is more satis- 
factory to list those in which it does not 
occur, or is found only in traces. The 
sugars and starches, molasses and com- 
mercial glucose, and all the fats of 
both animal and vegetable origin are 
entirely lacking in the vitamin B. Those 
cereal products which represent the 
highly refined materials offered for 


human consumption in such large quan- 
tities, such as polished rice, white flour, 
the degerminated corn meal now sold in 
stores, are nearly or quite lacking in 
this vitamin. 

The anti-scorbutic vitamin, or vita- 
min C, is the one which protects us 
against scurvy. In scurvy the capillary 
blood vessels are broken down in many 
places in the tissues so that the blood 
is spilled out and permeates the tissues, 
making them hemorrhagic. Fresh 
foods such as lettuce, cabbage, oranges, 
lemons and tomatoes are excellent 
sources of this substance, whereas the 
cereal grains, such as wheat, oats, corn, 
as well as peas and beans and cooked 
meats are lacking in it. It is of special 
importance to note that all cooked foods, 
or foods which have been preserved in 
any way, are either devoid of the vita- 
min C, or else are very uncertain sources 
of it. 

The problem of the cause of rickets 
has been investigated both in this coun- 
try and abroad. The outcome of these 
studies has been the demonstration that 
there is another unidentified nutrient 
principle entirely analogous to the 
vitamins and to be regarded as one of 
them, which is of supreme importance 
in the prevention or cure of this dis- 
ease which is now a scourge among the 
children of Europe and a very serious 
disease among American infants and 
children. This latest vitamin has not 
been called D, since this term has been 
applied by Funk to designate a sub- 
stance which he believes to stimulate the 
growth of yeast. We speak of this 
vitamin as the anti-rachitic factor, since 
it is intimately associated with bone 
growth. It is peculiar in that there 
does not appear to be any definite 
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amount of it which the body requires, 
for much less of it suffices for the nor- 
mal growth of the skeleton when the 
diet is properly constituted with respect 
to the amount of calcium and of phos- 
phorus which it contains, than is the 
case when the calcium and phosphorus 
content of the diet is faulty, especially 
when there is a disproportion between 
the amounts of these two elements. In 
other words when the calcium content 
of the diet is low and the phosphorus 
content high, or vice versa, the bones 
are likely to be abnormal in their struc- 
ture unless there is a liberal provision 
of the newly discovered vitamin. It 
would take us too far afield to give in 
detail here the evidence in support of 
the existence of this vitamin, for we 
drew our conclusions from evidence of 
a complicated kind and of several 
independent lines of experimental in- 
quiry. 

One is always confronted, after giving 
a talk on nutrition, with questions of 
many kinds as to how we are to apply 
in daily life the newly discovered prin- 
ciples in nutrition. An audience is 
always impressed with the fact that 
there is something very important about 
the selection of food, and is convinced 
that the keynote to successful nutrition 
lies in the regular consumption of right 
combinations of foods so that the diet 
will furnish every day just the things 
which the body demands for proper 
functioning, and in the right amounts. 
They are even more impressed with the 
fact that this question of a proper diet 
is the most fundamental one concerned 
with development of good skeletons, 
good teeth and sound bodies, if they 
can visit our experimental rat colony, 
as have many nurses and others, and 


see for themselves the remarkable effects 
of feeding animals diets which are 
faulty in some one or more respects. 
There is nothing any more striking in 


all the range of sciexce. 


Illustration, by permission, 
from ‘““The Newer Knowledge of Nutrition 


“Tllustrates a baby from the practice of Dr 
C. E. Bloch of Copenhagen which had suffered 
from an attack of ophthalmia of dietary origin 
and was cured by the administration of fat 


soluble A as butter and cod liver oil. The 
disease had, however, progressed so far that 
the sight of the left eye was destroyed. The 


right eye was somewhat damaged.”’ 


Many people have attempted to learn 
more about this important subject than 
they already knew. They find, however, 
that when they can get far enough to 
realize what we mean by our statements 
as to what a diet must contain, and in 
what ways the different foods which 
we buy in the markets and stores are 
lacking, they find it very difficult to 
actually put these principles into prac- 
tice. The most important thing we can 
accomplish is to enable those who come 
into contact with the women in the 
home who are feeding their families, to 
put these principles into daily practice 
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with the least possible effort, and with 
certainty. It was in answer to the many 
questions which were asked of us that 
Dr. McCollum and I thought out a plan 
which is simple, which is easily followed 
and which will provide all that is re- 
quired by the science of nutrition as it 
has been developed in recent years. It 
serves as a guide to the proper feeding 
of the family. We wanted it to be a 
labor saver as well as a scientific guide. 
There are three simple rules which if 
made the basis of the diet, will insure 
a satisfactory one. 

1. Take a quart of milk a day,— 
every one in the family,—by the use of 
milk as a beverage, or by serving cocoa, 
custards, puddings, creamed sauces, 
soups, or gravies. Use milk in any way 
but be sure to use a sufficient amount. 

2. Take two salads a day. These 
can be simple, as a cole slaw, lettuce and 
tomato, a simple fruit salad, or more 
elaborate. The important thing is to 
include in them some fresh raw fruits 
and vegetables. We need these for the 
vitamin C, of which, otherwise, we are 
likely not to get enough. 

3. Take a liberal helping of some 
kind of greens or pot herbs every day. 
These include spinach, Brussels sprouts, 
kale, collards, turnip greens, beet greens, 
dandelion greens, or anything else which 
could be classed as a pot herb. It is 
true that in many families all of these 
conditions cannot be met every day, 
especially in winter, but with these 
simple rules in mind the housewife can 
shift her budget so that the family will 
be well taken care of. 

In order to illustrate how a family 
may be made to feel “full,” the following 
menu is suggested for dinner: Clear 
soup, baked ham, candied sweet pota- 


toes, succotash, asparagus on _ toast, 
bread and butter, apple pie and coffee. 
We will all admit that we have been 
served many a dinner like this one. See 
how many of the simple rules just laid 
down are taken into account in the plan- 
ning of this dinner. Not one. There is 
very little milk used. Nosalad. Aspar- 
agus may be classed as having some of 
the properties of a leafy vegetable, but 
in the above menu it is cooked and has 
lost its vitamin C, and nothing else in 
the dinner will supply it. There are no 
green vegetables served, yet with all 
the shortcomings of this menu, and all 
the violations of the rules of scientific 
nutrition, it meets the requirements of 
our appetites. It will not, however, pre- 
vent our physical deterioration at a 
faster rate than is necessary, and it will 
not provide adequately for the members 
of the family who are still in the grow- 
ing stage. 

Dr. McCollum and I were so im- 
pressed with the fact that many people 
were eating food which did not serve 
the purpose it should serve, and also 
with the fact that it is a great trial for 
a woman who is not very familiar with 
the details of quality in foods, to plan 
balanced menus that we have written a 
book called The American Home Diet, 
in which we have described or dis- 
cussed nutrition in simple language. 
We have presented over three hundred 
model menus which are so planned as 
to provide good nutrition for every 
member of the family and at the same 
time relieve the housewife of the difficult 
task of planning each day’s meals so as 
to avoid sameness. With these we have, 
in a number of cases, contrasted faulty 
with good menus, pointing out the secret 
of making wise selections of foods for 
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the family table. We felt that busy 
housewives, nurses, teachers, and exten- 
sion workers would welcome such an 
aid to one of the most important parts 
of their daily work. 

We appreciate that feeding the sick, 
in cases of severe illness, presents prob- 
lems which are difficult, and which must 
often be met by the physician or nurse 
or a trained dietitian who will of 
necessity take into consideration not 
only the nutritive needs of the patient, 
but also her idiosyncrasies in appetite 
and esthetic demands. In the many 
cases where, however, the patient is 
allowed food and is not restricted as to 


kind, as is the case in diabetes and a 
few other conditions, these simple rules 
can be followed in many instances. One 
must be well nourished if one is to build 
blood, bone or other new tissues as many 
a patient is attempting to do. In many 
cases there is nothing which can be done 
which will go further toward assisting 
the patient toward recovery than the 
proper selection of the food which is 
served. We believe that if a thorough 
knowledge of the fundamentals of nutri- 
tion can be given to the nurses they 
will take a greater interest in the part 
which this science plays in their pro- 
fessional work. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE CARE OF THE BREASTS 
DURING PREGNANCY 


By Hazet Corsin, R.N. 


O nurse who has done obstetrical 
nursing has escaped the problems 
involved in ‘ difficult breast feeding 
because of fissured nipples. The surest 
way to overcome these problems is to 
prevent the development of fissures. 
This can best be done before the baby 
comes. Obstetricians approve of several 
methods of doing this, but the real diffi- 
culty is to persuade the patient to follow 
any method consistently during the last 
weeks of pregnancy. In this the nurse 
finds her opportunity and responsibility. 
The pregnant mother, like each of us, 
must first understand the reason for 
investing her time and effort in what, 
to her, is a “new-fangled practice.” This 
understanding must be reinforced by the 
continuous, sympathetic interest of the 
nurse or some member of the patient’s 
family. To this end it is well to explain 


to the expectant mother and father (and 
to other relatives whose opinions may 
have influence) just why any care is 
necessary during pregnancy, in some 
such way as this: 

“There is an imperceptible secretion 
which, drying, forms a crust.on the sur- 
face of the nipple. Under this crust 
the skin becomes tender. When the 
crust is removed with the baby’s first 
nursing, this tender area is very likely 
to crack. If, however, the nipples are 
thoroughly cleansed daily with soap and 
sterile water, followed by an application 
of liquid albolene, the secretion can not 
collect, there will be no tender area and 
the nipples will by this care be prepared 
for the baby’s nursing.” 

In teaching the mother the technic 
for this care (which is one of the 
methods approved by obstetricians, but 
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not the only one) several points must 
be emphasized: 

1. That the utensils used must be 
thoroughly clean and kept for this pur- 
pose. This may be simplified by keeping 
on a tray,— 

A. Saucer for soap, covered with 

Bb. Cup or glass (to be used for the 
sterile water) 

C. Jar of cotton pledgets, or a soft 
brush which has been boiled. (The 
nipples are to be scrubbed with the soap 
and sterile water, and dried.) 

D. Bottle of liquid Albolene. 


2. That it is necessary for the mother 
to wash her hands immediately before 
caring for her nipples. 
3. That the breasts must not be 
pinched or handled during the process. 
These points may be emphasized 
while the nurse actually cares for one 


Tray FoR Breast CARE 


Courtesy Maternity Center, New York City 


nipple, then watches the mother care 


for the other. 

If the nipples are found to be flat or 
inverted, the erectile tissue will respond 
to the first cleansing. Then the albo- 
lene should be applied with the tips of 
the fingers making slight traction. In 
our experience a careful, regular 


Courtesy of Maternity Center Association, New York City. 


Suggested exhibit for use in hospitals, nursery or out-patient department to demonstrate 
baby clothes, tray, basket, and other equipment for the use of mothers. 
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repetition of this treatment has made it 
possible for a mother to nurse her sixth 
baby after she had had five bottle-fed 
babies because she accepted the idea 
that “a baby cannot nurse inverted 
nipples.” We have yet to find the 
inverted nipple which will not respond to 
this treatment. 

Sometimes we find patients who com- 
plain of painful, tender nipples, or a 


heavy “dragging” feeling in their 
breasts. This can often be relieved by 
a brassiere or breast binder so applied 
as to support the breasts from below. 
There should be no uneven pressure but, 
as too much freedom of motion allows 
friction and may cause irritation, the 
binder should be snug. To accomplish 
the relief of this discomfort is well worth 
much effort. 


BABY’S TOILET TRAY 


By LoutseE ZABRISKIE, R.N. 


Basy’s Tomer Tray 


Courtesy Maternity Center, New York City. 


HIS tray has come to take the place 
of the various devices for keeping 
the baby’s toilet articles together, such as 
the baby basket, a special shelf in a 
cupboard, or pockets in a_ screen. 
Mothers and nurses have long recog- 
nized the advantages of having the 
baby’s toilet articles collected and 
always ready for use. The tray super- 
sedes the other devices because it is 
easy to clean, portable, and may be 
1. A glass, silver, papier mache or 
white enamel tray 
2. A tin pie plate or baking dish 


3. <A discarded platter or box cover 
It may be fitted with 

1. Glass jars purchased for the pur- 
pose, 

2. Mayonnaise, jelly, candy, or 
cheese jars collected from the kitchen 
cupboard. 

3. Handleless cups with butter patty 
or paper covers. 

Whatever the tray, it should have 

1. Container for the day’s supply of 
sterile water for washing the mother’s 
nipples before and after nursing 

2. Container for dav’s supply of 
large cotton swabs for washing the 
mother’s nipples 

3. Container for day’s supply of 
small swabs for cleansing baby’s ears 
and nose 

4. Container for day’s supply of 
liquid albolene for cleansing buttocks 
when diapers are changed (shallow con- 
tainer like soap dish most practical). 

5. Hair receiver for day’s supply of 
cotton to apply oil to cleanse buttocks 

6. Cornucopia made of newspaper, 
fastened to edge of the tray for waste 
cotton and swabs 
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7. Bottle for day’s supply of sterile 
water for “baby’s drinks” 

8. Nursing bottle for giving baby 
water 

9. Container for sterile nipples,— 
the nipples to be boiled after using and 
kept in a dry jar 

10. Cake of soap for use as a pin 
cushion. This is easier to keep clean 
than a pin cushion, it prevents pin 
pricks which are bound to occur if pin 
trays are used, and makes pins easier to 
use because the points are lubricated 

11. Soap dish and cake of mild white 
soap for bath. 


If the eyes are to be washed, a jar of 
2 per cent. Boric solution may be added. 

In the tray illustrated, mayonnaise 
jars are used for the containers and two 
kinds of nursing bottles and nipples are 
shown. Containers should always be 
small, so as to avoid the temptation to 
use them for more than one day’s sup- 
ply which tends toward less frequent 
cleaning. 


Nurses doing obstetrical work are invited 
to write to the Maternity Center Association, 
432 Third Avenue, New York, for a price 
list of inexpensive but valuable Routines, 
Educational Pamphlets for mothers, and care- 
fully worked out Record Forms 


THE MIDWIFE 


HER WorK AND THE NEED FOR HER INSPECTION AND INSTRUCTION 


By E. BLANCHE SEYFERT, R.N. 


_gymasg the point of view of the aver- 
age trained nurse the midwife is a 
relic of pre-R.N. days and we hardly 
think of her, let alone consider her, other 
than to pass severe judgment upon con- 
ditions that will recognize her for even a 
moment as being a necessary factor in 
the welfare of mothers and babies of 
the present day. 

While a nurse in training, the midwife 
and her work were never technically 
defined to me, and while she is respon- 
sible in many localities for at least one- 
third of the births, and also responsible 
for the condition of the mother at this 
time, to have associated her in any way 
whatsoever with the study of obstetrics, 
would have been a far-fetched thought. 

But why make this statement? The 
midwife is neither a doctor nor a trained 
nurse; she never will be, and I am safe 
in saying never hopes to be, but we must 
accept her being what and where she is 


to-day, and that means, with her small 
store of knowledge, oft-times the only 
available help for the existing emer- 
gency. 

May I recite one instance? At the 
present time Pennsylvania is making a 
bold stroke at conditions as they exist 
in certain mining counties of the State. 
A survey revealed the fact that there 
were sixty legally licensed midwives 
practising in the county, and from 
thirty-eight to forty women practising 
without legal permit, possibly in some 
cases through ignorance of the law, but 
generally taking it for granted that as 
they had not as yet been arrested, the 
game was safe. 

This type of woman, of course, is not 
one that advances with the times and 
the information volunteered that, “it 
was a dirty job and I always have to 
wash my hands afterwards, anyway, so 
don’t bother before,” quite explains their 
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attitude in everything pertaining to 
advancement. 

Anticipating the harm done by the 
ignorant, unlicensed woman, eliminating 
her as an illegal practitioner and law 
breaker, licensing and supervising the 
qualified woman,—offer the most appar- 
ent means of adequately controlling the 
midwife situation of the State. This 
requires time and patience on our part 
but it can be done. 

The licensed midwife must be super- 
vised and taught constantly. Babies 
are born by the thousands in certain 
localities that the doctors know nothing 
about, and the midwife is the only 
attendant. Given some knowledge of 
the abnormal, as well as the normal, she 
should know when to call for assistance 
from the doctor and should therefore be 
sufficient for an uncomplicated vertex 
case, or the normal. 

Subject to call at all hours and to all 
kinds of conditions and homes she takes 
her bag and responds to the call, know- 
ing that there will often be very little, 
if any, payment for service, other than 
the satisfaction of helping a needy 
mother. Under supervision she is being 
taught that the bag must contain scrub- 
up necessities, cord tie, scissors, and 
powder, solution for the eyes, fluid 
extract of ergot, an enema bag, sterile 
cotton, and gauze. Remember, she is 
not going into a sterile obstetrical oper- 
ating room but, more likely, to a place 
where the mother is lying in the only bed 
in the house. Possibly there are no 
sheets and if there are one or two, surely 
no supply of clean ones, and with a 
feather bed for covering. Here with 
conditions as they exist, she will bring 
into this world, sometimes after from 
two to ten hours of work, a young 


Joseph or Josephine, and sometimes 
both. As supervisor I visit the home 
within the first forty-eight hours and 
marvel at what the midwife has done 
with the little available. 

On a form report card, the midwife 
reports the birth of every baby to the 
inspector of the County, besides report- 
ing the birth to the County registrar. 
This report is received in the office 
within forty-eight hours of the birth and 
when I go into the home the next morn- 
ing, I often find the mother made com- 
fortable and clean, the little one well 
oiled, cord surgically dressed, and baby 
wrapped round and round with yards 
of eight to ten-inch “binding cloth.” 

Either the method of application or 
possibly the feeling of restraint certainly 
does have a wonderful effect upon keep- 
ing the baby quiet and I am wondering, 
while writing this, if this point will not 
be appreciated by some nurse who has 
her midnight trials and _ tribulations 
along this line. 

After tidying the room the midwife 
washes the soiled clothing of the mother 
and baby, and if no one else is there to 
prepare food for the other four, six, or 
eight children, as the case may be, she 
again considers it her duty to keep the 
mother in bed by doing the extra work 
there is to be done. 

The average number of days for visit- 
ing the mother after labor is nine. We 
speak of that as the day of dismissal. 
The average pay for this time is from 
$10 to $15. 

In the County to which I refer, over 
five hundred homes’ have been visited 
from October first to February first. 
These homes are all revisited after ten 
days or two weeks. 

All cases are referred to a Baby 
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Health Center in the County and, if it 
is found necessary, to a doctor, or to a 
Visiting Nurses’ Association. 

Meetings for the instruction of the 
midwives and, at first, for the purpose 
of organization, are held monthly, at a 
stated place, at which time through an 
interpreter, all present are given the 
opportunity to ask questions relative to 
the work. Many of them are sincere, 
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and I am asking the graduate nurse. 
through this article, that wherever she 
comes in touch with the licensed midwife 
and her work she will just “Stop, Look 
and Listen,” for the midwife has her 
place in Baby Welfare, a place that you 
or I, as registered nurses, cannot fill 
any more than the midwife can fill our 
place in this great work of health for 
the public. 


THE REPORT OF THE 


ROCKEFELLER FOUNDA- 


TION ON NURSING EDUCATION: A REVIEW 
AND CRITIQUE 


By RIcHARD OLDING BEarp, M.D. 


University of Minnesota 


(Continued from page 466) 


THE Pusiic HEALTH NURSE 
ITH clear, far-seeing view of the 
urgency of the educational pub- 
lic health campaign, the Report of the 
Survey says: 

We have sought during the past twenty 
years for a missionary to carry the message 
of health into each individual home; and in 
America we have found this messenger of 
health in the public health nurse. 

It is well, not only for America, but 
for all the world. The public health 
nurse of taday is a citizen of the world. 
It is a thing bigly begun, but a thing 
which is still largely in the making. 
And most important of all is the making 
of the instrument by which the work is 
to be accomplished. Mark me, I do not 
say, primarily, the making of the public 
health nurse, for before she may under- 
take her highly specialized function in 
any form of public health activity, she 
must be fundamentally a_ well-made 
graduate nurse. Herein we find the key 


to the Committee’s conclusion that a 
Survey of the entirety of nursing educa- 
tion was necessary to the study of the 
educational development of public health 
nurses for the varying and broadening 
fields of the social service of health. 
In its earliest deliberations, the Com- 
mittee was agreed “that the usual three 
years’ hospital training was not, in and 
by itself, satisfactory preparation for 
the public health nurse.” It follows that 
her educational needs must be deter- 
mined by the recognition of her proper 
field of service. Ably discussing her 
function at some length, the Report 
concludes that the service of the public 
health nurse in general must combine 
with her main duty of instruction of the 
people in general health principles and 
practice, the occasional bedside care of 
the sick with whom her work brings her 
in touch. To these ends, it urges “that 
an improvement in quality, as well as 
an increase in the number of public 
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health nurses, is fundamental to the 
complete success of the public health 
movement;” and, “that as soon as prac- 
ticable all agencies, public or private, 
employing public health nurses, should 
require as prerequisite for employment 
the basic hospital training, followed by 
a postgraduate course, including both 
class work and field work, in public 
health nursing.” 

I am inclined to think that we shal! 
very soon have to go farther than this. 
With the increasing breadth and special- 
ization of every field of public health 
nursing it will be necessary to provide 
distinctive courses for the higher educa- 
tion of each major group. The funda- 
mentals of public health nursing will be 
uniform, but the educational super- 
structure will be varied. 

A very satisfactory result of the 
Survey shows in the observation that 
nearly one-half of the public health 
nurses whose services were canvassed 
were considered definitely successful in 
their work, and less than one-fourth as 
definitely unsuccessful. It finds, never- 
theless, that 
either from a lack of knowledge of preventive 
measures or of teaching methods, from failure 
to effect contact with physicians or with 
social agencies, a substantial proportion of 
public health nurses fail to realize the pos- 
sibilities of their profession. Administrative 
policies, overloading and inadequate super- 
vision, are sometimes at the root of the 
trouble, yet it is obvious that such a calling 
as public health nursing demands in the first 
place a high degree of natural capacity and 
in the second place a sound and a broad 
education. 


HosPITAL SUPERVISION AND NURSING 
EDUCATION 


The Survey very properly suggests 
It is by no means in the field of Public Health 


Nursing alone that the need of women of high 
natural qualifications and fundamental train 
ing is manifest. The modern hospital and the 
modern dispensary represent social forces of 
enormous and growing magnitude, there is per 
haps no more urgent problem for the hospital 
administrator than that of obtaining nursing 
superintendents and supervisors adequate for 
the performance of their difficult tasks 

The defective preparation and qualifications 
of many instructors in schools of nursing, in 
both theoretical and practical branches, is very 
marked. In the training school the instructor 
is often called upon to teach six to eight dif- 
ferent subjects, far more than would be de- 
manded even of the teacher in a country high 
school. It should be noted, however, that the 
appointment of any full-time instructors is a 
very recent development and marks a signal 
educational advance 

It is surely time that this ridiculous 
vaudeville of nursing education should 
be abandoned and that the sciences 
fundamental to nursing should be taught 
by experts of scientific training and 
background. 

“With the development of nursing 
education we visualize in the future,” 
says the Report, “and particularly with 
the growth of the University Schools, the 
field of well-qualified teachers of nurs 
ing should prove an increasingly attrac- 
tive one. We believe we may safely 
advance as Conclusion 2,” 

THAT THE CAREER OPEN TO 
YOUNG WOMEN OF HIGH CAPACITY 
IN PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING OR IN 
HOSPITAL SUPERVISION AND NURSING 
EDUCATION, IS ONE OF THE MOST 
ATTRACTIVE NOW OPEN, IN _ ITS 
PROMISE OF PROFESSIONAL SUCCESS 
AND OF REWARDING PUBLIC SERVICE; 
AND THAT EVERY EFFORT SHOULD 
BE MADE TO ATTRACT SUCH WOMEN 
INTO THIS FIELD 


GRADUATE STUDY 
The Report pointedly suggests that 
for the nurse who desires to specialize 
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along any advanced line of service, the 
intensive course of basic education pro- 
posed must be followed by a further 
period of graduate study. It calls atten- 
tion to the notable pioneer work of 
Columbia University in this field and to 
the attractive courses which the newer 
University Schools are now offering. 
The nature and content of these courses 
are discussed very briefly. It should go 
without saying, although the Report 
finds it necessary to reiterate the fact, 
that the University School of Nursing 
is the proper sponsor of this graduate 
study. It insists again, in its Conclusion 
7, that 


SUPERINTENDENTS, SUPERVISORS, 
INSTRUCTORS, AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
NURSES SHOULD IN ALL CASES RE- 
CEIVE ADDITIONAL TRAINING BEYOND 
THE BASIC NURSING COURSE. 


ENDOWMENT OR SUPPORT 


Not by any means the least, perhaps 
the very greatest of the constructive 
values of this Report, is to be found in 
its concluding paragraphs. Nursing 
education cannot become all that the 
future of the nursing profession prom- 
ises, all that the public service demands, 
without adequate financial support. It 
has been too long sustained by grace of 
the hospital the pupil nurse serves. The 
hospital has profited by the arrangement. 
In too many instances the schools have 
starved under it. 

I cannot do better nor contribute more 
to your understanding of this phase of 
the Report than by quoting its con- 
cluding paragraphs: 

It is clear, however, that the attainment of 
these ends requires financial support and 
requires it at all points along the line. The 


training of nursing aides will cost money; the 
training of nurses will cost more money; the 


University School will require endowment on 
a reasonably generous scale. The hospital, in 
its operation of the training school has for 
generations been trying to make bricks without 
straw, in the upbuilding of an educational 
system on an apprentice basis and without 
independent educational resources. It has 
made every possible effort,—except the effort 
to secure educational endowment. It is time 
that the hospital should be relieved from the 
dilemma of exploiting student nurses on the 
one hand, or of diverting funds given for the 
care of the sick on the other, by the provision 
of endowment specifically devoted to the pur- 
poses of education. 

We are well aware that many of those who 
have taken counsel with us in regard to this 
matter have cherished the hope that the Com- 
mittee would find some magic pathway out 
of the maze of nursing education; but such 
hopes are vain. There is no short-cut to the 
end which we all have in view. The estab- 
lishment of a sound educational policy is the 
one essential to attracting students in quantity 
and of quality; and a sound educational policy 
requires specific financial support. If the 
community needs and desires the service of 
competent nurses for the care of the sick and 
the prosecution of the campaign of public 
health, it must pay for their education, as it 
pays for every other conceivable kind of 
education,—either through taxes or through 
voluntary contributions, or through the gen- 
erosity of its great philanthropic foundations 
No broadly conceived and systematic effort to 
obtain such financial support for nursing edu- 
cation has ever been made. When it is made 
we are convinced that it will not fail. In 
institutions where nursing education has been 
partially endowed, as in the first school of 
nursing at St. Thomas Hospital, London, and 
the Department of Nursing and Health at the 
Teachers College, New York, substantial 
achievements in the better education of nurses 
have been rendered possible. 

It is obvious that the plans recommended 
for the improvement of the education of 
nurses cannot be adequately put into effect 
in any hospital training school without addi- 


tional funds for this purpose. The strategic’ 


position which the University Schools of 
Nursing will occupy, in regard to the whole 
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movement, indicates their development as of 
special importance. An adequate endowment 
for a group of such University Schools would 
establish centers of influence which could 
safely be trusted to exert a profound influence 
upon nursing education. We, therefore, urge 
as the final conclusion of our study of this 
problem, Conclusion 10: 

THAT THE DEVELOPMENT OF NURS- 
ING SERVICE ADEQUATE FOR THE 
CARE OF THE SICK AND FOR THE 
CONDUCT OF THE MODERN PUBLIC 
HEALTH CAMPAIGN DEMANDS AS AN 
ABSOLUTE PREQUISITE THE SECURING 
OF FUNDS FOR THE ENDOWMENT OF 
NURSING EDUCATION OF ALL TYPES; 
AND THAT IT IS OF PRIMARY IM- 
PORTANCE, IN THIS CONNECTION, TO 
PROVIDE REASONABLY GENEROUS EN- 
DOWMENT FOR UNIVERSITY SCHOOLS 
OF NURSING. 


AFTERWARD 


We, of the profession of nursing and 
of nursing education, owe a large debt 
of gratitude to the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion for the initiation, direction and 
support of this greatly instructive and 
altogether heartening Survey. We owe 
a still larger debt of gratitude to the 
men and women of the Committee who 
have given of their light and _ their 
leading and their fruitful experience to 
the plan and conclusions of the Survey. 
We owe such a debt too, to Miss 
Goldmark and to the several other 
women associated with her who have 
conducted the field work of the Survey. 

It should give you a profound sense 
of satisfaction that your calling has been 
found worthy of such an epoch-making 
effort. Its inspiration should add grace 
and dignity and devotion to all that you 
are doing. Its appreciation of your 
service to society and of your effort 
toward higher education is comforting, 
as appreciation always is. Not the least 


of its achievements in your behalf is 
that it lifts you as a profession high 
above the suggestion of a cheap com- 
mercialism. 

Of course it does not follow that all 
of its recommendations will be realized 
or will prove practical. For my own 
part, I find nothing in it that I would 
not frankly accept and earnestly strive 
after, saving and excepting alone its 
carefully guarded proposals for the 
“sub-nurse.”” And these proposals do 
not trouble me. I have too much faith 
in the prohibitive power of the unfitness 
of things. If it be true that “What is 
good, as God lives, is permanent,” 
then it follows that what is unfit is 
temporary. If in the face of all the 
obstacles of cost, of necessary licensure, 
of social regulation,—if finally, by 
means of some educational obstetrics, 
we should give birth to these “sub- 
nurses,”’—they will die, as all prematures 
are apt to die, of inanition; like all 
abortive social growths they will be 
quickly reabsorbed into the social mass. 
Let us not worry very much about them. 
If we make the graduate nurse, and the 
public health nurse, and the nursing 
educator, and the institutional nurse, 
educationally what they ought to be, 
society will find neither need nor room 
for any other and lesser type. 

Of course, I believe, as I have 
repeatedly said,—and I do not mean to 
miss any opportunity to bring it home 
to you and to the communities in which 
you work,—that social mechanisms must 
be found by which efficient nursing 
service of uniform professional value 
may be brought within the reach of 
all economically-conditioned classes of 
society. Perhaps one of the chief rea- 
sons why the proposal of the “sub-nurse” 
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is unfit is that it constitutes a violation 
of the principle of social justice. When 
it comes to the matter of health and its 
related happiness, equal opportunity of 
service should be available to each and 
all. The whole question is one, not of 
a shortage of nurses, not of an exorbitant 
charge, not of over-education or under- 
education, not of inseparable grades of 
physical disability to be nursed, but of 
effective social organization. Society, 
wanting and rightly expecting health 
service, must not leave the burden of 
rendering it upon the service professions 
alone. 

You may wisely read and patiently 
study the Report of this remarkable 
Survey and inspired by its promise you 
will go on with greater faith and courage 
in your appointed ways. You will be 
glad and grateful that it is given to 
women to enter into broader avenues of 
usefulness, into larger opportunities of 
achievement than their sisters before 
them. You will go on “from strength 


COLLEGE 
By Errie M. 


FEW years ago the field of the 

trained nurse was limited to that 
of caring for the seriously ill, but each 
succeeding year our profession pushes 
back the boundaries of our territories 
and increases the scope and variety of 
our work and we are now gradually 
approaching the goal of preventive medi- 
cine. One of our comparatively recent 
undertakings is that of work in the 
colleges. The College Health Service 
comprises one of the most interesting 
branches of nursing, affording quite a 
diversity of experiences,—health work, 
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to strength,” accepting the offered good, 
rejecting the proffered ill, perfecting 
yourselves by every means within your 
power,—serving always. And there are 
so many sorts of service for you now- 
adays. It is preventive, redemptive, 
educative, always constructive service 
that you have to render. You are pro- 
tectors, saviors, healers, teachers, com- 
forters, but always are you servers. 
Your problems are many; grave, dif- 
ficult ones. You need help, codperation 
among yourselves; social help by grace 
of other social organizations than your 
own; financial help which I hope may 
come in the fulness of time and perhaps, 
through the great educational Founda- 
tions of the country. Still it is well for 
us to remember that the truest progress 
comes not from without, but from 
within. It is determined less by what 
we do than by what we are. Fitness is 
the prerequisite of service. They 
“stand amid the eternal ways” who 
fitly serve. 


NURSING 
Krusey, R.N. 


contagion, medicine, minor surgery and 
hydrotherapy. 

The hospital department of the Health 
Service is adequate for the care of the 
ill students. All bed cases are instructed 
as to the advisability of being admitted 
to the infirmary, where medical atten- 
tion, and nursing, are provided at a 
minimum fee, the object being to safe- 
guard other members of the fraternity or 
boarding house from the spread of 
disease. The prompt response to treat- 
ment and return of the handicapped 
student to classes in better physical 
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condition is, in most cases, sufficient 
argument for the adoption of our advice. 

A dispensary is conducted in which all 
minor medical and surgical cases are 
treated, drugs dispensed at cost, and 
X-ray work done. Thus the nurse comes 
in contact with a large percentage of 
the student body, many of whom are 
not well grounded in the fundamental 
principles of a hygienic regimen. When 
we consider that the college men of 
today are the leading citizens of to- 
morrow, we can well direct our best 
efforts toward the making of healthier 
and happier citizens, and consider the 
time consumed in giving advice con- 
cerning personal hygiene well spent. 
The numerous cases of respiratory dis- 
ease furnish opportunities for timely 
suggestions in regard to tonsillectomy, 
care of the teeth, deviated septum and 
catarrhal conditions of the head. 

The sprained ankles so common 
among both girls and boys engaged in 
athletics furnish occasion for advice 
concerning proper shoes; also corrective 
exercises for the amazingly prevalent 
weak arches. In considering colds and 
coughs, the nurse suggests proper 
clothing; and in stomach disorders, the 
value of a well balanced diet. In fact 
all the illnesses present a vast field for 
work of preventive medicine because one 
may always advocate hygienic living. 

When a Freshman comes in saying, 
“Well, it’s all foolishness, but I guess 
I’ll have to be vaccinated” (a certificate 
being essential to registration), the nurse 
can tactfully offer a few words in ex- 
planation of the proven value of 
vaccination as a preventive of smallpox 
and may also include a reference to 
several of the most common serums in 
her discourse. The patient is convinced 
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that it is an efficacious process and 
leaves in a much less abused frame of 
mind, 

The treatment of lacerations and 
minor injuries teaches the value of 
antiseptics and aseptic dressings in the 
prevention of infections and the value 
of early treatment if an infection should 
occur. 

The importance of isolating, as far as 
possible, bronchitis, influenza, and sim- 
ilar conditions is proven by the spread 
of these diseases in the fraternity house 
when a patient declines to be removed 
to the infirmary. The students are 


‘ encouraged to report to the dispensary 


with initial symptoms of illness, thus 
frequently aborting the disease and 
making possible the early diagnosis and 
isolation of contagion. 

A course in Home Nursing and the 
Essentials of First Aid is offered to the 
girls. This includes instruction in 
pathology, diagnosis, treatment and 
complications of the most common 
diseases, together with many simple 
nursing procedures. The mode of trans- 
mission of communicable diseases is 
explained, thus making disinfection 
something more than a tiresome routine. 
The course aims to qualify the college 
girl to intelligently carry out the doctor’s 
orders in all minor illnesses. The girls 
find this work interesting and seek 
information beyond that included in the 
lectures. 

Life in the college affords an oppor- 
tunity for the nurse to continue her 
education in the subjects which interest 
her most. It is sometimes possible to 
arrange working hours so that during 
“time off” she may attend scheduled 
classes in one or more of the many 
courses offered. She naturally forms 
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many friendships with the students. 
When all is going well she merely fills 
the role of friend and companion, but 
when difficult situations arise they 
appeal to her broader experience for 


sympathy and advice. To my mind this 
confidence is the most potent factor in 
her influence with the students and does 
much to correct the false light in which 
some of the laity regard our profession. 


CENTRALIZATION OF SCHOOLS OF NURSING' 
By MarcareT S. R.N. 


ENTRALIZATION of schools of 

nursing may seem a new idea, but 
the centralization of medical schools and 
elementary schools has been an accom- 
plished fact for years. 

Many people remember that, some 
years ago, the little red schoolhouse 
flourished and tried with questionable 
success, through “one lone teacher,” to 
teach students the required subjects 
which would enable them to compete 
with students turned out from larger 
schools, with more varied teachers. That 
this was not a success is shown by the 
disappearance of the old one-room 
school, the consolidated school taking its 
place, the children being transported to 
and from school at the expense of the 
town or the county. 

Schools of nursing are beginning this 
consolidation which the elementary 
schools have so successfully completed. 
This transformation cannot be accom- 
plished in a day; it will have to come 
gradually. The small hospital is to gain 
most, just as the small one-room school 
gained most. Finances in a small hos- 
pital are generally restricted and the 
teaching is often done by a directress of 
nurses, tired with the necessary super- 
vision of students and patients and, in 


1 Paper read at the annual meeting of the 
Iowa State Association of Graduate Nurses, 
Sioux City, October 18, 1922. 


many cases, but poorly equipped to 
teach, for even if time were available no 
directress of nurses is able to teach all 
subjects equally well. Why should she? 
It is not required of teachers in schools 
and colleges since the subjects are more 
or less specialized. 

How much more inspiring would a 
central school of nursing be, where the 
student from the small training school 
would come in contact with students 
from larger schools and be so much more 
contented and happy in the knowledge 
that she was not “losing out” by being 
in a small but much needed hospital. 

The doctors and specialists would lec- 
ture to the combined schools once a 
week, instead of rushing to cover the 
class work in two, or perhaps three or 
four, schools. 

Do you not think the students would 
gain by this change? Also the doctor? 
He would have more time to prepare his 
work and would get more inspiration 
from a roomful of intelligent students 
than from repeating the same subject 
several times a week to small groups. 

Successful consolidation or centraliza- 
tion can only be accomplished through 
the desire and interest of the hospitals 
in the town or city concerned. No 
denite rule can be laid down, as the 
resources in communities differ, but the 
high school seems the ideal place, as the 
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Dietetics and Chemical laboratories 
already exist there.” 

A nurse, teacher or instructress should 
be employed to teach practical nursing 
and professional studies; a doctor of 
medicine to lecture on required subjects; 
supplemented by lectures by specialists 
in Public Health, etc. 

Equipment already existing in the 
training schools could be used as far as 
possible and, if advisable, kept in the 
high school. The State of Iowa has ex- 
tended Vocational Education to the 
schools of nursing and will arrange for 
the required teaching in the high schools 
or by the high school faculty with the 
addition of a doctor or nurse for profes- 
sional studies, if training schools apply 
for it. The Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion has state and federal funds 
appropriated to aid vocational education 
which can be used to help local schools 
take care of the cost of instruction of 
student nurses. 

The recognition of the training schools 
for nurses by the Iowa Board of Voca- 
tional Education is a wonderful step 
toward centralization and standardiza- 


2 The high school is recommended for those 
communities where a connection with a college 
or university is impossible. 


tion of schools of nursing which might 
be copied by some other states. 

A League of Nursing Education 
should be formed locally (if not already 
existing) to confer with the instructors 
and teachers in regard to the educational 
problems, also training school difficulties 
such as transportation, enlargement of 
training schools to cover the increase in 
time spent in class work, extra time 
required in going to and from classes, 
etc. It seems almost necessary that 
some appropriation should be made to 
registered training schools to meet extra 
expenses incurred by the increased num- 
ber of students required to meet the 
demand for trained nurses which is 
greater each year, but this will no doubt 
be solved in the near future, just as the 
education problem has been. 

Centralization of training schools 
would standardize hospital equipment 
and supplies, so that hospitals could be 
more efficiently and economically run 
in the future. A large organized effort 
to secure a standard school of nursing 
will bring recognition from the state and 
the public sooner than many small 
individual efforts, as in union there is 
strength. 


OCCUPATIONS AND HANDICRAFTS FOR INVALID 
CHILDREN 


By CATHERINE NICHOL 


IVE invalid children something in- 

teresting to do, something artistic 
to make, or something worth while to 
construct, and they will improve 
physically and mentally. All children 
are eager to make things; they seem to 
have an instinctive desire to construct. 


If nurses will encourage children to cut 
out pictures, to draw, to make cardboard 
houses, to weave raffia, to string beads, 
to mould clay, to make toys, etc., they 
will do much to relieve the monotony of 
the sick room. As far as possible they 
should encourage children to follow the 
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lines in which they are most interested, 
to create and make original things. 
They will be surprised at the fun the 
children will have in creating something 
original out of simple materials. Not 
only will this amuse children for the time 
being, but in some instances it will assist 
in restoring them to normal condition. 
The mere working of the hands and arms 
will require certain physical movements 
which will improve inactive muscles. 

Since most nurses do not have time to 
look up books which will aid them in 
finding something for invalid children to 
make, the following list of books may 
offer helpful suggestions: 


Effie Doubleday, 


Archer, A—Needlecraft. 
$1.75. 

“Includes different kinds of embroidery, 
easy lace stitches, stenciling, leather work, 
drawn work, crocheting, knitting and bead 
work.” 

Bailey, C. S—Girl’s make-at-home things. 

Stokes, $1.75. 

“Tells among other things how to make 
dolls, doll’s houses, doll’s furniture, necklaces, 
toys, Christmas and Easter gifts and valen- 


tines. Illustrated from photographs.” 


Beard, Lina & A. B—Little folks’ handy book. 
Scribner, $1.12. 
“How to make simple toys and playthings 
out of paper, spools, old envelopes, clothes- 
pins, kindling wood and twigs.” 


Beard, Patten—Jolly book of 
Stokes, $2.00. 

“Directions for making houses, bridges, 
windmills, circus tents, wigwams, dolls’ furni- 
ture, and other toys out of cardboard boxes. 
Pictures and diagrams.” 

Boyd, Ida E—-When mother lets us cut out 
pictures. Moffat, $1.25. 

“Shows children how to cut out dolls, 
houses, chairs, tables, trees, and many other 
things out of paper. Many pictures.” 
Buxton, G. & Curran, F—Paper and card- 

board construction. Manual Arts Press, 

$1.15. 


boxcraft. 
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Foster, Olive Hyde—Sewing for little girls. 
“Tells how to prepare a sewing outfit and 
how to make doll clothes.” 


Jane Eayre—Mary Frances sewing 


Winston, $1.50. 


Fryer, 
book. 


Fryer, Jane Eayre—Mary Frances knitting 
and crocheting book. Winston, $2.00. 


Gilman, M. L. & Williams, E. B—Seat work 
and industrial occupations; a practical course 
for primary grades. Macmillan, $1.00. 


Goodhue, L. P—Simple construction in paper 
and cardboard. Ideal School Supply, Chi- 
cago, $1.25. 


Hammond, S. E. E.—Pasteless paper construc- 
tion. Bruce Pub. Co., 60 cents. 


Klickmann, Flora, ed Little girl’s knitting and 
crochet book. Stokes, $1.00. 
“Simple stitches and easy patterns for 
making pretty and useful things in knitting 
and crochet.” 


Klickmann, Flora, ed Little girl’s sewing book. 

Stokes, $1.25. 

“Lessons in practically all plain stitches and 
some useful fancy stitches. Directions for 
making doll’s dresses, simple clothing and 
presents.” 


Lester, Katherine Norris—Clay work; a hand- 
book for teachers. Manual Arts Press, 70 
cents. 

“Detailed descriptions of the processes of 
clay modeling, with suggestive design and 
illustrations from photographs.” 


McKee, Jane W.—Purposeful 

Macmillan, $1.00. 

Simple equipment needed; wrapping paper, 
glue and paste, pots of dye and paint, a bolt 
of stiff lawn, a keg of nails and soft wood, 
etc. For 1st and 2nd grade children. 


handwork. 


Martin, W. S.—Inexpensive basketry. Man- 
ual Arts Press, 45 cents. 


Mickel, A—Stenciling. Manual Arts Press, 


85 cents. 


Morgan, Mrs. M. E. H.—How to dress a doll. 
Altemus, 60 cents. 
“Here are clothes to be made for each 
member of the doll family—aprons, dresses, 
coats and caps, with quaint costumes for fancy 
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dress parties. The patterns are simple and the 
directions easy to follow. The pictures show 
how to work different stitches, to trim doll 
frocks and also make plainer the various steps 
in sewing.” 


Perry, L. Day—Seat weaving. Manual Arts 
Press, $1.25. 


Peterson, Louis C.—Educational toys: Con- 
sisting chiefly of copying saw problems for 
children in the school and home. Manual 
Arts Press, $1.80. 

Although the toys are made from wood, 
still some of the designs given could be used 
for paper or cardboard work. 


Polkinghorne, R. K.. & M. I. R—Toy-making 
in school and home. Hubbell, $3.50. 
“Shows how to make different toys from 

inexpensive materials—cardboard and paper 

ships, swinging and jointed animals, dolls, 
furniture, mechanical toys, kites, gliders, etc. 

Includes the use of woodworking tools. Fully 

illustrated.” 


Ralston, Virginia—When mother lets us sew. 
Moffat, 75 cents. 
“How to make doll clothes, petticoats, night- 
gowns, frocks and coats. Tells how to baste, 
catch stitch, gather, darn and buttonhole.” 


Rich, Grace E—When mother lets us make 
paper box furniture; a book which shows 
children how to make most attractive furni- 
ture out of materials which cost practically 
nothing; toys which give as much: pleasure 
as those from expensive toy shops. Moffat, 
$1.25. 


Sage, Elizabeth, and Cooley, A. M.—Occupa- 

tions for little fingers. Scribner, $1.12 

“A manual for grade teachers, mothers and 
settlement workers. Contents:—A talk about 
the materials used. Some uses for cord and 
string. A few suggestions for raffia. Coarse 
sewing. Paper cutting and folding. Some 
stories in clay. Weaving. Bead work. How 
to furnish a doll’s house. Simple upholstery 
for home use. Crocheting and knitting. Some 


special work for boys. How to use nature’s 
materials 


Sanford, Frank G.—Art crafts for beginners 

Century, $1.75. 

Contents:—Design. Thin wood-working 
Pyrography. Sheet metal work. Leatherwork 
Bookbinding. Simple pottery. Basketry. 
Beadwork. Fully illustrated 


Taylor, Stewart—Clay modeling for schools 
Pitman and Sons, $1.50. 


Walker, L—vVaried occupations in weaving, 
and cane and straw work. Macmillan, $1.40 


Walker, L.—Varied occupations in string work 
Macmillan, $1.40. 


White, Mary—How to do bead work. Dou- 
bleday, $1.50. 
““Clear and simple directions for making 
bead chains, belts, bags, purses, candle-shades 
and other fancy articles.” 


White, Mary—How to make baskets. Double- 
day, $1.50. 

“A practical guide, giving descriptions of 
materials and tools, and detailed directions for 
the different kinds of weaving. Includes a 
chapter on ‘What the basket means to the 
Indian,’ by Neltje Blanchan. Many illustra- 
tions, particularly of fine specimens of Indian 
work.” 

Dank, M. C.—Toy-making for handicapped 
children. Manual Training Magazine, 

December, 1921. 

Tells what handicapped children have made 
following models designed by the instructor. 


DRAWING 
Lutz, Edwin George—What to draw and how 
to draw it. Dodd, $1.50 
“Simple and suggestive diagrams showing 
how to draw various birds and animals, a 
house and barn, a tent, pagoda, lighthouse, 
etc.” 


Lutz, E. G—Drawing made easy. Scribner, 


$1.35 
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WHO’S WHO IN THE NURSING WORLD 


XX. EDNA L. FOLEY, BL., RN. 


Hartford, Conn. PARENTAGE: Superintendent, Municipal Tuberculosis 


BIRTHPLACE: 
Nurses, Chicago, three years; Superintendent 


Irish-American. PRELIMINARY EDUCATION: 
Grammar and high school, Hartford, Conn.; Visiting Nurse Association, Chicago, since 
class of 1901, Smith College, Northampton, 1912; member of the American Red Cross, 
Mass. PRoFESSIONAL Epucation: Class of Tuberculosis Commission to Italy, 1919-20. 
1904, Hartford Hospital, Hartford, Conn.; Orrices Hep: President First District Asso- 
Postgraduate work in the School for Social ciation, Chicago, 1918; vice-president, acting 
Workers, Boston, 1908. Posirrons HeEtp: president, and president, National Organiza- 
Head nurse, Hartford Hospital, one year; tion for Public Health Nurses. AuTHor oF: 
Chief Nurse, Children’s Hospital, Albany, “Visiting Nurse Manual.” Interested in activi- 
N. Y.; one year; Night Supervisor, Children’s ties of the Episcopal Church. Present 
Hospital, Boston, one year; Municipal Tuber- appress: 104 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
culosis Visiting Nurse, Boston, two years; cago, Illinois 
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EDITORIALS 


NURSING AND NURSING EDUCATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES 
A® our pages are closing we find on 
our desk, “Nursing and Nursing 
Education in the United States.” This 
is the report of the Committee for the 
Study of Nursing Education, of which 
Dr. C. E. A. Winslow was chairman, and 
the report of a Survey by Josephine 
Goldmark. The Committee Report, 
which occupies the first thirty of the 
almost six hundred pages of the book, 
has already been widely circulated 
through the Journal, the Modern Hos- 
pital and other magazines, and 
thousands of reprints have been dis- 
tributed from National Headquarters. 
Miss Goldmark’s final report has long 
been eagerly awaited as it presents the 
actual studies of nurses in action in 
the various fields upon which the con- 
clusions of the Committee were based. 
As one would naturally expect of 
any product of Miss Goldmark’s hand 
and brain, the book is most excellently 
organized. Sub-headings and graphs 
are genuinely illuminating. The many, 
many problems incident to the educa- 
tion of the nurse, in order to prepare 
her adequately to meet the responsibili- 
ties of her calling, have been subjected 
to minute and painstaking analysis. 
Says Miss Goldmark in her Introduc- 
tion: 


This study of nurses and their training in 
the United States thus could not be a pure 
study in education or vocational training. For 
owing to the position of nursing in the world 
of education, as one of the few professions 
still actually in the stage of apprenticeship, 
the writer has of necessity been confronted 
at every turn by the genuine claims of service 
often in conflict with education. For a two- 


fold reason the education of the nurse pre- 
sents practical problems of the utmost delicacy 
and difficulty. It has shared, namely, with 
the continuous processes in industry, the 
problem of meeting a 24-hour service of seven 
days each week; while in rendering this 
service to the sick and helpless it has had 
responsibilities more solemn than any known 
to industry, shared only by the medical pro 
fession 

Whatever the future of the school of nurs 
ing,—and the history of vocational educatior 
gives promise of the final evolution of ap- 
prenticeship into an_ ordered educational 
system—the persistence of apprenticeship 
today must be reckoned with in any study 
of nursing as a highly influential if not still 
determining factor. Until the general public 
by taxation for public institutions, by endow 
ments and gifts for those privately supported, 
makes the hospital independent of the school 
for its permanent nursing staff, the hospital 
must continue its paradoxical attempt to main 
tain a school without means; the school in 
its turn must remain, in part, at least, crippled 
by work in excess of any possible educational 
programme. 

We have dwelt, in the following report, on 
the fatal error on the part of both hospitals 
and schools, of generally accepting as in 
herent and final the existing relationship 
between the two, and of having failed as yet 
even to give public expression to the inevitable 
consequences. To make clear this fundamental 
fallacy in the relationship of hospital and 
training school is in a sense the center and 
focus of our study 

Nurses everywhere are urged to give 
the book most careful study and to 
secure its thoughtful reading by hos- 
pital superintendents, members of 
boards of trustees and training school 
committees, educators, publicists, phil- 
anthropists and all who should be, 
whether they now are or not, interested 
in the nurse as an individual or as the 
means of providing a needed social 


service. Following the discussion of 
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“The Dilemma of the Training School 
Superintendent,” who has been torn 
between the right of patients to be 
nursed and of students to be educated, 
we find the following: 

If the superintendents of nurses are to be 
criticised in this connection, it is not so much 
for what they have perforce done, as for what 
they have left undone. They are subject to 
criticism for their failure to make articulate 
and bring home to others the impossible 
nature of their task, the irreconciliable con- 
flict in the schools. 

This report of the Survey, made by 
a woman not a nurse, one who is widely 
credited with a scientific mind—a mind 
“with malice toward none,” is designed 
for the particular purpose of helping 
nurses to overcome this sin of omission. 


STATE REGISTRATION 


HAT is the use of State Registra- 

tion? Of what profit will an 
“R.N.” be to me? These questions are 
hardy perennials asked, and rightly, by 
successive classes of nurses. Despite 
apathy and misunderstanding, those who 
employ nurses are learning to apply the 
test, “Are you a registered nurse?” It 
is the primary indication that a woman 
has made a definite effort to prepare for 
the care of the seriously sick and for 
becoming a health teacher and that she 
has met the minimum standards of her 
state. No school is justified in a feeling 
of complacence because it has barely 
met state requirements, for they are 
always minimum. No nurse should be 
content to register and then consider her 
education for the care of the seriously 
ill completed. To the graduate nurse 
we are tempted to say that the title R.N. 
is worth what you may chose to make 
it. It can never connote, in terms of 
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safety and comfort of patients, all that 
our more thoughtful nurses would have 
it stand for, until all accept their indi- 
vidual responsibility in the matter. Just 
as a school should take pride in doing 
for its students more than the state de- 
mands, so should the registered nurse 
take pride in far exceeding the minimum 
demands made upon her. Every regis- 
tered nurse should feel herself respons- 
ible for the good repute of the “R.N.” 
In addition to keeping her own standard 
of achievement and conduct high, she 
should lend her forceful support to all 
dignified means for maintaining its in- 
tegrity,—even to the distasteful task of 
reporting to responsible authorities 
infractions of the law. 

It is all very well for us to say, as we 
do in moments of discouragement, that 
there is no use in attempting to maintain 
standards when we are unable to secure 
strong legislative support. If we really 
lived up to our obligations in the matter 
of making the “R.N.” both favorably 
and generally known, through the char- 
acter of the service rendered, we should 
have less difficulty with legislators who 
believe we are looking for privilege for 
ourselves rather than for a means of 
estimating the degree to which, in cases 
of serious illness or great responsibility 
to be borne, it is safe to trust the bearer 
of the title. 

It is just twenty years since the legis- 
latures of North Carolina, New Jersey, 
New York, and Virginia, in the order 
named, passed our first registration acts. 
Today there are forty-seven such stat- 
utes, seven of which, at least, make some 
provision for the registration or licens- 
ing of attendants. These laws are far 
from uniform. The provisions of some 
of them are pathetically weak and the 
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administrative machinery of most of 
them is inadequate. 

Where then is the achievement? 
Those women animated by the flame of 
heroic purpose who have struggled to 
obtain the laws can best answer the 
question. Only the women who have 
sacrificed their own feelings to appear 
before legislative committees, who have 
given up hours of needed leisure, and 
who have worked in season and out, can 
really evaluate the effort expended. 
Something has been accomplished in 
influencing public opinion, in overcom- 
ing the inertia of indifference to nursing 
standards that for so long characterized 
those not in immediate need of nursing 
service. More, very much more, could 
stand to our credit if every registered 
nurse really accepted the obligations 
that go with the title, to make the 
“R.N.” a known and an honored sym- 
bol. 

Despite the fact that we still have 
very many schools that are schools 
in name only, inasmuch as they are 
operated for the advantage of the hos- 
pital rather than to prepare nurses for 
future service in their communities, the 
students and graduates of today owe a 
vast debt to state registration. One 
must look back to pre-registration days 
to realize how great the change has 
been. Organized courses, even though 
all too frequently inadequate, are now 
the rule rather than the exception. 
More and more schools are accepting 
the eight hour day. The housing of 
students has undergone a marked im- 
provement. 

Says James Harvey Robinson, “We 
have absolutely inexhaustible capacities 
for appropriating what others do for 
us without thought of a ‘thank you.’ 


We do not feel called upon to make any 
least contribution to the merry game 
ourselves. Indeed, we are usually quite 
unaware that a game is being played at 
all.” 

So it is with those who have entered 
the profession after registration has been 
established. It is easy to disparage. It 
is difficult to evaluate what has already 
been accomplished. The least optimistic 
will concede that a basis has been estab- 
lished on which we may safely build. 
The public requires more service than 
registered nurses alone can give. Only 
by legislative action can they have a 
sound basis for comparison of the vari- 
ous groups in the field. Nurses must 
put forth every effort to make the 
“R.N.” recognized and understood as 
the symbol of preparation for the care 
of the acutely sick. They should seize 
every opportunity for adding to their 
own professional: equipment. They 
must continue their efforts to strengthen 
the laws,—not for the sake of the 
standards, but for the sake of the 
efficiency which standardization brings, 
and for the protection of the patients 
who must be given a sound basis for 
judgment in their choice of nurses. 

Legislation alone cannot bring to our 
schools a full sense of self realization as 
schools. When our schools have been 
graded, much as medical schools and 
hospitals have been graded, and when 
we have uniform registration acts, by 
means of which the various groups can 
be given suitable titles based on their 
known preparation we shall be able 
more nearly to approximate our ideal. 
The achievements of twenty years are 
infinitely less than the pioneers in secur- 


“Mind in the Making,” page 57. 
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ing nursing legislation hoped, none the 
less we have moved forward as rapidly 
as our own limitations and an inert 
public would permit. State registration 
is now one of the pillars upon which our 
professional structure rests. It behooves 
every nurse to make the most of it 
instead of supinely taking advantage 
of it. 


Our OBJECTIVE 


HEN all our schools can keep in 
view, persistently and consist- 
ently, the real objective of schools for 
nurses, we shall have less criticism of 
nurses. The objective of a_ school 
for nurses is not the care of the 
patients of a particular institution. 
The care of the patients is the responsi- 
bility of the nursing service of the 
hospital which may include, but which 
should certainly extend beyond, the 
service of students. The true objective 
of schools for nurses should be to give 
a basic preparation to young women for 
the many types of nursing and health 
service which our communities demand 
of graduate nurses. The schools make 
a tremendous contribution to the nurs- 
ing of our hospitals. This fact has 
loomed so large and has proved so profit- 
able when educational needs have been 
neglected, as to sadly obscure the larger 
vision, in many instances. 

Many are the adjustments being made 
to meet the growing needs. Many, 
many more will be necessary before large 
numbers of our schools are really worthy 
of the name of schools. The problem 
is economic and social as well as pro- 
fessional and educational, but our class 
rooms are beginning to reflect the larger 
vision. 

Some of the straws which show which 
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way the wind is blowing are very inter- 
esting. For example, an instructor in 
certain preliminary courses has her stu- 
dents clip items relating to sickness and 
health from the daily papers. Each 
morning fifteen minutes is spent in dis- 
cussing the problems presented. Almost 
from the day of admission, therefore, 
these students are taught to think of 
their class and laboratory work in its 
relation to the patients in the com- 
munity, as well as to those in the hos- 
pital. This instructor has been a teacher 
and a public health nurse. When asked 
which activity she enjoyed more, she 
replied that she could make no distinc- 
tion inasmuch as public health nursing 
is largely teaching, and teaching nurses 
is barren if it does not have for its objec- 
tive an improved public health. It is an 
opinion that should give pause to those 
administrators who still see in the stu- 
dent only a means of meeting the 
institutional needs of the moment. 


THE Joy oF GIVING 


T it really the joy of giving that 

makes nursing so worth while. 
Nurses’ lives are made up of opportuni- 
ties for giving of knowledge and of 
skill. Nurses are generous of time, of 
effort, of money. They are much more 
generous with patients than is generally 
believed, for such things are naturally 
not matters for general discussion. 
Growing contributions for the relief of 
our almost starving Russian and German 
sisters are evidence of the habitual re- 
sponse of American nurses to specific 
appeals for help. 

The contributions to the American 
Nurses’ Association totalling almost 
$200,000 as listed by Agnes G. Deans 
in our last issue are an indication of 
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unselfish giving. The gift of $1,000 to 
National Nursing Headquarters by the 
Illinois State Association and reported 
in the same Journal, is an example of 
unusually generous and codperative 
action. Nurses are all women of lim- 
ited incomes. No matter how generously 
inclined, they must sharply limit their 
financial outlay, but it has not been our 
observation that they look for returns 
other than satisfaction in results accom- 
plished. Much of their giving, how- 
ever, is a sound investment yielding 
large and increasing returns by adding 
to our educational and other resources. 
The Delano Memorial will really be a 
tribute to all who serve. The Bordeaux 
School, through the service of its grad- 
uates, gives added lustre to the name 
American Nurse, already highly hon- 
ored in France. Funds_ used for 
scholarships and loans return an hundred 
fold because any advance in knowledge 
raises the general level of professional 
achievement. 

The Illinois nurses may feel that they 
have given to a remote cause but they 
have given wholeheartedly. More and 
more clearly do we perceive the value of 
the codrdination of the work of our 
National Organizations: that is now 
possible. More and more are our Head- 
quarters becoming a clearing house 
for professional problems. It is an 
expression to the world at large of the 
magnitude of our effort. Illinois nurses 
will find that the investment of moneys 
and of good will returns dividends of 
increased codrdination, codperation and 
so of professional advancement, just as 
surely as the nurse who gives more 
rather than a little less than the service 
demanded reaps a reward in the esteem 
and friendship of her patients. Truly, 


there is joy in giving and the returns 
are multiplied many times by the 
selflessness of the gift. 


SIMPLE COURTESY 


HE work of the Placement Bureau 

at National Headquarters to be 
effective must be carried on a genuinely 
codperative basis. It is being seriously 
hampered by the failure of some nurses 
to live up to the rules of ordinary cour- 
tesy. Names are placed on file for the 
various types of positions. Hospitals 
desiring nurses are given the addresses 
of those nurses whose qualifications 
seem to fill the requirements of the 
positions offered and the hospitals com- 
municate directly with the nurses. 
Under any and all circumstances, such 
letters are worthy of a reply. Even 
though a position may seem wholly un- 
desirable to the applicant, she should 
make her decision known. An amazing 
number of nurses ignore the rule of eti- 
quette that demands a reply to a letter, 
just as a personal greeting calls for a 
spontaneous reply. 

Mest of the positions are accepted, 
but again there is lack of courtesy. All 
too frequently both hospital and nurse 
fail to report that an agreement has 
been reached and the position filled. 
Records have to be checked back and 
letters sent out to ascertain the facts. 
This is all very unbusinesslike, it is time 
consuming and inefficient. 

Nurses want positions. Hospitals 
want nurses. The Placement Bureau is 
prepared to make the desired contacts. 
It can serve both groups more effec- 
tively if all concerned recognize their 
responsibility and, although busy, take 
time to be courteous. 
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TYPES 

HE supervisor of a public health 

nursing service says that two 
nurses who confess to having been born 
“before 1875” form the very backbone 
of their service. Both served long years 
as private duty nurses. They are so 
firmly established in the esteem of those 
they have served, that ex-patients still 
keep their telephone numbers, in order 
that they may readily obtain advice 
when the health of John, or James, or 
Mary—born five or ten or fifteen years 
ago—gives cause for anxiety. 

Not long since, a patient to whom one 
of these nurses had been making pre- 
natal visits had premonitory symptoms 
in the evening. The husband, report- 
ing the fact, asked for the nurse who 
had been advising the prospective 
mother. He was told she was off duty 
and furthermore that she lived a long 
distance from the Center, but that the 
nurse on call would go at once. With 
calm certainty he replied, “That may 
be, but I know Miss C. will come to 
my wife if you will let me send for her. 
I know there is time, for she told us 
just how it would all happen.” 

The complete faith of the young par- 
ents was justified, just as the faith of 
the patients of long ago has stood the 


test of years. The nurse willingly 


“The problem of education is twofold; first to know and then to utter. 
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answered the call to the case although 


she was not really responsible that night. 

Contrast that picture with that of the 
young nurse called to a home where two 
old ladies were mildly ill with “flu.” To 
quote the supervisor in this instance, 
“They were lying in their beds as 
harmless as doves,” and requiring little 
care. Influenza and pneumonia were 
raging in the community. Nurses were 
ata premium. Although her duties were 
far from arduous, the nurse demanded 
that a second one be called, in order 
that she might have time off duty away 
from the house. To her credit be it said 
that she proved open to conviction on 
the subject of relaxation in the home, 
instead of away from it, when a real 
emergency existed. 

Are these extreme instances? Per- 
haps they are, but these decisions are 
typical of those that nurses are con- 
stantly making and by which they, and 
the whole profession, are judged. 

The older woman had learned, as Her- 
bert Hoover has so well said, that “when 
we rehearse our own individual memo- 
ries of success, we find that none gives 
us such comfort as memory of service 
given.” The young nurse has that 
lesson still to learn. She will be neither 
a wholly efficient nor yet a happy nurse 
if she fails to grasp its meaning. 


Every one who 


lives any semblance of an inner life thinks more nobly and profoundly than he speaks; and 


the best teachers can impart only broken images of the truth which they perceive. 


Speech 


which goes from one to the other between two natures and, what is worse, between two experi- 


ences, is doubly relative. 


The speaker buries his meaning; it is for the hearer to dig it up 


again; and all speech, written or spoken, is in a dead language until it finds a willing and 


prepared hearer.”—Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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TEACHING AND SUPERVISION OF NURSING EDUCATION 
By Puorse M. Kanne, R.N. 


“Theory and practice always act upon each 
other; one can see from their works what 
men’s opinions are; and from their opinions 
predict what they will do.”—Goethe. 


HE object of this paper is to deter- 

mine whether teachings and super- 

vision of nursing practice are one and 
the same thing. 

The old definition of teaching was 
solely the “imparting of knowledge,” 
and that of supervision “to oversee.” 
It will be observed at once how inade- 
quate these two definitions are compared 
with our present concepts of teaching 
and supervision. To quote from Pro- 
fessor Bonser’s Elementary School 


Curriculum, 

The more immediate purpose of instruc- 
tion must be to impart the knowledge and 
power, and form habits that determine a well 
ordered daily life. 

And again, 

The instructor must be careful to inculcate 
good habits and emphasize the appreciation 
of relative values. Supervision in its proper 
educational sense covers all that has been 
taught in the class room, both concerning 
principles and methods; it is the supplementing 
of class room instruction by critical and help- 
ful observation at the time when the student 
is actually doing the thing she has been 
taught. 

Whether the science and art of education is 
taught in a School of Household Arts or in a 
School of Engineering or in any other technical 
school the theory and practice is given by a 
teaching personnel who are specialists in their 
particular subjects. In order that there be a 
common purpose in the interpretation of the 
curriculum and that the students derive the 
greatest benefit, it is well that each instructor 
have some appreciation of the programme as a 


whole. This should assure better coérdina- 
tion and more frequent application. 

Whenever a direct application can be 
made that will fix a fact in the memory 
and establish association paths, it 
should be done. For example, if a class 
of student nurses have included in their 
chemistry experiments the precipitation 
of proteins by salts of heavy metals, 
and if they actually combine a protein 
solution, such as egg-white, with a solu- 
tion of bichloride of mercury, they will 
instantly see that a heavy protein pre- 
cipitate forms. If the teacher is 
acquainted with the actual treatment 
given a patient suffering from bichloride 
poisoning in the early stage, the class 
will be told that it will not be possible 
to remove a heavy precipitate easily 
through a stomach tube without first 
putting the precipitate in a form to 
facilitate the expediency of the treat- 
ment. A demonstration showing a closer 
union of the precipitate by the action 
of sodium bicarbonate would illustrate 
the principle used in an allied subject, 
in this case to a medical treatment in 
which the nurse takes an active part. 
While the instructor conducts the labora- 
tory work in these experiments, the 
student will learn the relative values 
of other heavy salts with various protein 
solutions. 

How does the nurse teacher function 
in teaching and supervision? It is not 
uncommon to see in some announce- 
ments of schools of nursing, titles of 
Theoretical and Practical Instructors. 
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Neither is it uncommon to hear that 
“the teaching of theory is given by Miss 
“A”: the supervision is done by Miss 
“B.” How has the idea arisen that 
teaching and supervision, or theory and 
practice, are two separate and distinct 
phases of the nursing programme? It is 
not possible to understand how one can 
function without the other. For exam- 
ple, whenever a lesson is given on 
counterirritants, the teacher must know, 
(if she is to conduct a satisfactory class) 
why counterirritants are applied; sec- 
ondly, how substances may be combined 
so that their qualities will not be de- 
stroyed; and thirdly, the methods by 
which counterirritants are applied. 
Technic is the method by which nursing 
practice is done; theory relates to the 
reason why. Without knowing the 
wherefore of a nursing procedure the 
student might be responsible for some 
very grave errors. The reasons given 
by the teacher will include many of the 
underlying principles, put into applica- 
tion not only in the various departments 
of the hospital but also in the home. Are 
not theory and practice combined in all 
of these illustrations? If the teacher 
asks a student to demonstrate to her 
the treatment she has been taught either 
in the ward or in the class-room, are not 
teaching and supervision again closely 
related? 

To get the best teaching supervision 
there must exist the spirit of codperation 
between supervisors, teachers, head 
nurses, and the student nurse group. 
Does this spirit of codperation always 
exist? From observations and inquiries 
made personally the answer would be, 
it does not. The one factor which 
largely determines the extent of codper- 
ation is the personality of the super- 
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visors. Grace Alice Day, author of 
Some Principles Underlying Effective 
Supervision, says 

The supervisor must 
relation between herself and the supervised 
and a democratic spirit as well as experience 
as a teacher must exist, in order to establish 
a feeling of confidence. 

And again, 

The authority a supervisor clothes herself 
with is not always conducive to meeting on 
common ground on which to do their best 


establish a_ friendly 


work. 

Too often nurse teachers are clothed 
with the militaristic bearing to such an 
extent that a common meeting ground 
between teacher and students never 
becomes established. Then, too, as in 
other professions there are teachers and 
supervisors who are not adequately pre- 
pared to teach. Recognizing their weak- 
nesses they veil themselves with an 
unapproachable air and in their effort 
to make an impression, offer harsh 
criticisms and reprimands leaving the 
student no better prepared to execute 
the task she set out to do than before 
the destructive criticism was made. This 
is neither teaching nor supervising. Such 
an attitude is not conducive to recruiting 
students either through the graduate or 
the student body. 

With the gradual preparation of more 
instructors, who may or may not serve 
in the capacity as both teacher and 
supervisor, in that proportion will we 
have a reciprocative graduate and stu- 
dent nurse group? A balance of firm- 
ness, patience, sympathy, and courtesy 
is the quality to be looked for in the 
personality of the nurse teacher and 
supervisor. To quote Miss Day again 
concerning constructive criticism, 

The teacher or supervisor not only tells 
wherein the work is poor, but actually shows 
the student how to do it. 
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The source of the following is un- 
known; it is used to strengthen Miss 
Day’s statement. 

Teaching by example is more effective than 

teaching by precept. We learn to do not by 
knowing alone, but by knowing and doing. 
_ In the nursing profession as well as 
the teaching profession we meet with 
young women who have entered upon 
teaching or nursing not knowing what 
else to do. It is not from this group, 
as a usual thing, that our teachers and 
nurses come who manifest real interest 
in the development of the profession 
they have entered upon. Not infre- 
quently do we find that those who enter 
the schools of nursing and graduate feel 
they should be given positions of author- 
ity and responsibility without taking 
some of the intermediate steps that will 
secure for them the higher position by 
virtue of step by step preparation. Ii a 
school is unable to retain its best gradu- 
ates whom it considers especially capable 
as head nurses, then the uninterested 
group is drawn from. Consequently 
headnurseships are granted to nurses 
who lack the true spirit of nursing and 
teaching,—the first handicap to the 
growth of the school. Fortunate for the 
schools of nursing when we get over the 
span of time that appears to have been 
used by some head nurses and assistants 
in serving as guards rather than as 
teachers and nurses. Effie J. Taylor, 
formerly of Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
says, “Too many graduates feel that 
when they go in white they must keep 
the uniform spick and span.” No 
teacher or supervisor of nurses can keep 
herself spotless if she actively partici- 
pates in the subject she is teaching, no 
matter in what capacity she is teaching 
and supervising. 


What constitutes the preparation of 
the young graduate for the position of 
teacher or supervisor? A headnurseship 
is an excellent start. In this capacity 
she could be carefully guided by the 
upper members of the faculty of the 
school. It is they who should remember 
that they are contributing to the growth, 
the strength, and firmness of the founda- 
tion of her preparation in proportion to 
the care with which the first blocks of 
knowledge are laid. To the principal 
or director falls the first responsibility 
of acquainting and stimulating the 
young head nurse with her duties. Then 
come conferences between supervisor 
and head nurse, and with other members 
of the teaching staff and other head 
nurses, out of which the problems of 
teaching, supervision, and ward house- 
keeping become better systematized and 
administered. Group conferences for 
the mutual exchange of ideas and reports 
of new treatments help to develop a 
unity of interest as well as a spirit of 
enthusiasm among the entire teaching 
personnel. One ward is an integral part 
of a whole system of wards and the 
head nurse of each ward must be pre- 
pared to see the relationship of one ward 
with another in its scheme of instruc- 
tion for the student group. Given wise 
council, a head nurse will better appre- 
ciate the important part she plays in the 
education of the student body as they 
are assigned to her particular ward for 
clinical experience. It is no small thing 
to be a successful head nurse. To her 
is carried all of the little details of the 
ward. In addition she must be a veri- 
table information bureau ready to answer 
any number of questions from physicians 
regarding patients as well as to direct 
her nursing personnel, maids, porters, 
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and orderlies. To assist the head nurse, 
both in her administrative and teaching 
duties, the teacher-supervisor is very 
generally being introduced. In some in- 
stances the teacher-supervisor is respon- 
sible for two pavilions representing four 
or more wards, but all one service, for 
example, either pediatric or surgical. 
Then again a mixed service may be 
assigned depending upon the size of the 
hospital and number of patients. 

After a head nurse has successfully 
demonstrated her ability to manage a 
ward, she may express a desire for pro- 
motion, or the principal, recognizing 
special teaching and supervising ability, 
may advance her to such position. If 
this person shows a natural aptitude for 
teaching, it is necessary that she first 
acquire a thorough knowledge of the 
subject she is to teach as well as the 
fundamental principles of education. 
Specialization should not be stressed too 
much, yet the individual, for example, 
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who teaches Pediatric Nursing, should 
be thoroughly prepared to teach that 
subject, and at the same time possess 
considerable information about other 
forms of nursing so that she can adapt 
herself quickly in times of emergencies. 

This is an age when everyone who 
desires to render expert professional 
service should make the effort to acquire 
the fundamental principles of education 
offered in the many colleges and uni- 
versities. It is something within the 
reach of all who really wish to grow, if 
only the personal effort is made to get it. 

Dr. Lyman Abbot said, a few years 
ago, in an address, “A leader accom- 
plishes most of his best work through 
individual and very personal contacts.” 
The position of head nurse, teacher, or 
supervisor offers great opportunities of 
service through interests in individuals 
and personal contacts. Without these, 
little can be achieved in any form of 
education. 


THE BACKWARD STUDENT’ 


By LaureTTA I. Morrisey 


HE problem of the backward stu- 

dent is as old as the history of 
education. It has always been deplored. 
It is peculiar to no time nor locality. All 
persons who have endeavored to help a 
people to emerge from the commonplace 
to a level of achievement, have known 
this problem. The educational systems 
of the past, and to a large degree, of the 
present, have been built around and 
greatly influenced by the possibilities 
of the less capable. In fact, the desire 


1 Paper read at the convention in Seattle, 
June, 1922 


to raise the student of meager intelli- 
gence to the intellectual status of the 
more capable has been so great that 
little thought has been given to offering 
opportunity to the student of superior 
ability to advance at a rate and to a 
degree commensurate with his abilities. 

We are all too familiar with the class 
room exercise where by far the greatest 
amount of time and energy are given to 
an endeavor to assist the backward stu- 
dent to assimilate and appreciate subject 
matter for which he has neither capacity 
nor interest; while in the meantime, the 
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time of the capable student is wasted, 
his interest dissipated, and ample oppor- 
tunity offered for the formation of habits 
of lack of concentration and deficiency 
in the power of attention, the two chief 
elements in the development of ordered 
and vivid intelligence. It is conceded 
by psychologists that the supreme 
necessity in any effort is to proceed 
straight ahead without allowing any 
diversion of attention. 

The great obstacle to clearsightedness 
in intellectual processes has been the 
complete absence, until recent years, of 
the scientific spirit in psychology. 

The essential idea that in psychology 
there are laws that are sure and inevit- 
able in effect as in mechanics had not 
penetrated the minds of educators. The 
result has been that mere routine has 
prevailed because there was no coherent 
body of observations and experiments in 
the field of psychological effort. We 
have simply done what we have seen 
others do. We now know that the art 
of learning is the art of obeying the 
laws of mind and body. And so we find 
the educators of today seriously inquir- 
ing into the reaction of students to 
methods of instruction, and formulating 
from experiments and observations plans 
for grading, and methods of presenta- 
tion which shall be in accord with the 
mental capacity and personal equipment 
of the student. Many schemes and plans 
have been devised. They differ markedly 
in detail, but all have for their basis 
the endeavor to measure the nature and 
speed of the student’s reaction to envir- 
onment. They aim to analyze and 
measure the status or the efficiency of 
traits and capacities in the individual. 
It is a study of mental performance 
rather than mental content. The various 


~) 


devices or means used are known as 
mental or intelligence tests and their 
application is most varied and extensive. 
Each day we hear of some new form and 
use. They are not confined as originally 
conceived to the professional field, but 
have spread to the business and indus- 
trial fields as well. Not only are the 
universities and colleges using them in 
determining entrance requirements, but 
business concerns are employing them 
in the selection of administrative and 
clerical officers, and industry is using 
them in placing men with a view to 
greater efficiency in operation. It is of 
interest to trace the development of these 
tests. 

We find that they are by no means 
new and recent ideas, in fact they have 
a historical background of considerable 
range. We find mention of them as 
early as the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries where use was made of them 
in determining the degree to which a 
criminal was responsible for his crime. 
In one case a criminal was pardoned be- 
cause he had only the mental age of a 
child of ten, and was therefore no more 
responsible than a child for his acts. 

With the development of the science 
of psychology the consciousness of in- 
tellectual differences increased, and the 
men who had the vision of what this 
might mean to education, endeavored at 
different times to enlist the interest of 
the authorities but with meager success 
It is interesting to note that the vision 
did not perish, and it is of particular 
interest to hospital authorities to learn 
that the earliest record of educational 
measurements is the Scale Book, com- 
piled in 1864 by the Rev. George 
Fisher of Greenwich Hospital. England. 
This book contains the grade given 
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for each degree of proficiency in the 
subjects of examination, spelling, mathe- 
matics, history, and so on, the different 
specimens being rated from 1-5 in ex- 
cellence. The book, however, had little 
influence in the educational standards 
of the times. In 1801 Fecher, a worker 
in experimental psychology, organized 
methods for the measurement of mental 
capacity which received favorable atten- 
tion. In 1890 the United States, Ger- 
many, France, began to consider the 
value of such measurements. In 1905, 
Binet, a French psychologist who was 
working upon problems of individual 
psychology brought out his first set of 
tests. In 1908, a second set appeared. 
Binet was the first to utilize standards 
in measurements of intelligence. This 
discovery was, from a practical point of 
view, the most important in all the his- 
tory of psychology. 

To understand the present stage in 
the development of the intelligence tests, 
the Army tests and the Binet-Simon 
Scale, it is necessary to take up some 
of the various individual elements from 
which they have been synthesized. 
These are listed in the Manual of Mental 
and Physical Tests by Whipple. Among 
the tests listed in this book are those 
for attention and perception; for de- 
scription and report; for association; 
for learning and memory; for imagina- 
tion and invention; for intellectual 
equipment. Binet-Simon test 
drew largely from this series in its gen- 
eral arrangement. 

No record of psychological research 
would be complete without mention of 
E. L. Thorndyke who first arranged 
statistical records which have been of 
greatest value. 

While the general worth of the men- 
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tal tests was quite generally accepted 
from the standpoint of theoretical value, 
no practical application was made until 
the outbreak of the World War. At 
that time when there was so much work 
that required definite and specialized 
ability, and when thousands of men 
from all walks of life were clamoring for 
service, and where time and efficiency 
were such important factors, the select- 
tion of the right man for the right place 
was most important. The task proved 
to be of such difficulty and of such 
great proportions that in desperation the 
authorities turned to what they had con- 
sidered the last resort, the methods of 
the impractical, theoretical psychol- 
ogists. To them they said, “If there be 
any merit of reason in your dreaming 
and theories, here is an opportunity to 
demonstrate their practical application. 
Show us, if you can, how we may select 
from among these thousands, the men 
who will make the best pilots, mechanics, 
truck drivers, and officers of various 
rank.” This the psychologists agreed 
to do and straightway set about arrang- 
ing committees, but even then the Army 
authorities were skeptical, for they in- 
sisted upon having as members of ‘the 
committees, men from other professions 
and occupations, lawyers, business men, 
engineers, to act as ballast. The tests 
arranged were so successful and dem- 
onstrated so thoroughly their reliability 
and worth, that they were put into 
general use in classifying the men 
according to their general intelligence. 
A number of different forms are now 
available. The most elaborately devised 
series is that known as the National 
Intelligence Tests, prepared in 1920 
under the direction of the National Re- 
search Council. 
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It is interesting to note the gradual 
spread of this form of rating in educa- 
tional systems and institutions, and to 
observe the reaction of educators to it. 
Many expect too much and others have 
no confidence in it. To those who have 
imagination and the scientific type of 
mind which gives hope and patience with 
experiment it is like radium or wireless, 
full of possibilities and functioning won- 
derfully considering the amount of 
knowledge of it available at present. 

In giving so much attention to the 
subject of mental testing it might seem 
that I had lost sight of the original 
question, the problem of the backward 
student. But I have not lost sight of 
the problem, for all that I have said 
of the history, development, and applica- 
tion of intelligence testing is, in a meas- 
ure, my answer. I believe it will be 
the answer to the administrator’s prob- 
lem of this student, and also the 
student’s problem of himself. 

The term “backward student” is very 
general in its application. It is used in 
describing the mental ability of students 
with a mental age of seven to twelve; 
the mentally retarded, the result of 
physical disability caused by adenoids, 
diseased tonsils, or defective vision; or 
physiological disability, mal-nutrition, 
and endocrinic disturbances. It is also 
applied to the student whose environ- 
ment, and educational advantages have 
been meager; and to the slow thinker, 
who makes associations more slowly 
than the average, but who is able to 
form sharp and clear concepts if given 
enough time. I believe that by the 
skillful use of physical and mental tests 
we shall be able to place such a student 
where he may develop to the utmost the 
capacities and abilities he possesses, by 


paths of instruction especially designed 
to meet his needs. By so doing, groups 
of homogeneous ability and intelligence 
level will be formed, and the time, 
energy, and effort of all concerned will 
be conserved. 

There is still another group of stu- 
dents, of greater intelligence and highe: 
intellectual organization, the grading 
and placing of whom is of great com- 
plexity. They are found among the 
backward group because of a lack of the 
two-fold instrument of intellectual de- 
velopment, will power and work, lack 
of concentration, and general irrespon- 
sibility. A mental test enables us to 
say to such a student that she is lacking 
in application, that she is capable of 
doing better, that her failures are entirely 
without justification, that she is willfully 
wasting both time and money. 

In the selection of applicants for 
entrance to schools of nursing education, 
I believe such tests would be most valu- 
able. Under the present systems of 
training, the theoretical work is most in- 
tensive, and technical, and the practical 
work, detailed and exhaustive, while the 
cost to the institution is entirely dispro- 
portionate to the student services ren- 
dered. Here, as in the Army, it is 
necessary to know clearly and definitely 
what may be expected from each student 
The student who, because of lack of 
ability, drops training after a few weeks’ 
trial, or who is obliged to repeat work, 
is an economic loss in every sense of 
the word. The student whose physical 
and mental equipment renders her work 
so near to the limit of her endurance 
that she is worried, unhappy, and 
fatigued, is also a liability. The student 
who is capable, but who is not applying 
herself, is an economic loss for she acts 
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as a badly adjusted part, a» needless 
interference to the smooth running of 
the hospital machinery. 

Of course it is not possible to get a 
group that, taken as a whole, will repre- 
sent homogeneous ability. Such con- 
ditions are not of this earth. But by 
being able to judge somewhat of possi- 
bilities and probabilities, the adminis- 
trative office is able to eliminate, at the 
start, the impossible, to arrange the 
classes in number and personnel, so that 
students who need more attention and 
encouragement may be classed in fewer 
numbers than those capable of going 
ahead on their own initiative and 
power. 

I believe the determined and ever 
increasing demand by hospital authori- 
ties for a higher grade of scholarship in 
their applicants, and a constant raising 
of the character of hospital instruction 
will do much to solve their backward 
student problem. It is a well known 
fact that many students of very limited 
intelligence are able to complete the 
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California: Course for Administrators and 
Instructors, June 18-July 25. Faculty—Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, M.D.; Carolyn E. Gray, BS., 
A.M., R.N.; Sarah G. White, B.S., R.N.; Mary 
R. Walsh, R.N. Make application to Regis- 
trar, Stanford University, Calif. 

Illinois: Chicago.—Institute for adminis- 
trators and instructors, dates to be announced 
Lectures in the morning, field trips in 
Subjects,—Psychology, Prin- 
ciples of Teaching, Sociology. Visits to insti- 
tutions with demonstrations. Faculty,—Uni- 
versity professors for lectures, qualified nurses 
for demonstrations. Make application to Mary 
Cutler, 1750 Congress St., Chicago. 

Iowa: Course for Executives and Instruc- 


later. 
the afternoon. 


eighth grade by substituting memory for 
intelligence. On entering the high 
school they find that memory is not 
sufficient, and that judgment and reason 
must be used. Thus through the natural 
process of elimination they fail in high 
school and therefore have not the en- 
trance requirements for hospital train 
ing. 

In closing I would add one more rea 
son for the proper consideration of the 
problem of the backward student; and 
that is the right of the individual to find 
pleasure in his work, and there can be 
no pleasure when one is outside his 
sphere of endeavor. Jules Payot in his 
book Will Power and Work, in speaking 
of the influence of pleasure, says: 

Any system of education which casts aside 
all emotional appeal is doomed to failure 
Pleasure might be denominated the song of 
triumph of the human organism. It indicates 
the proper working of a machine under high 
pressure. It is a consciousness of a super- 
abundance of energy. Under its influence one 
accomplishes much with little conscious effort, 
and this you must agree is the most desirable 
condition in any work 
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tors. June 11-July 20. Faculty—Mary C 
Wheeler, R.N., B.A.; Beulah Crawford, R.N., 
M.A.; Lola Lindsey, R.N., and University pro- 
fessors. Subjects——Administration in Schools 
of Nursing, Teaching Nursing Principles and 
Methods, Organization of Nursing Subjects, 
Demonstrations of Nursing Procedures, Psy- 
chology. Elizabeth Bemis, B.S., Administra- 
tive Dietitian at the University Hospital of 
Iowa City, will give a course in Institutional 
Management. Make application to Josephine 
Creelman, R.N., Resident Director, University 
Hospital, University School of Nursing, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 

Michigan: Detroit.— Two postgraduate 
courses, four months in length, one in surgical 
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technic, one in the administration of anesthesia. Mental Hygiene. Apply to Director of Health 
Students receive board but are expected to Education, State Normal School, Oswego, N.Y 


defray other expenses. A fee charged for each Tennessee: Nashville.—Course for In- 
course. Apply to Superintendent of Nurses, structors and Administrators, at George Pea- 
Farrand Training School, Detroit body College. Six weeks, beginning June 11 

New York: Teachers College. Columbia Subjects—Supervision in Hospitals and 
University. Regular summer courses for ad- Schools of Nursing, Teaching in Schools of 
ministrators and instructors. Apply to the Nursing, courses in Chemistry, Biology, Psy- 
Registrar, Teachers College, New York chology, and Principles of Teaching. Annie 

New York: Oswego. — Health Education. W. Goodrich will assist in the course for one 
July 12-August 10. Faculty—Sarah C. Olm- week. The special instruction in supervision 


stead, R.N., BS.; Richard K. Piez, Pd.D.; and teaching will be given by Susie A. Wat- 
Charlotte Walls, A.B Bartha McChesney son, A.B. R.N. Apply to Abbie Roberts 
Mascot will be one of the lecturers. Subjects George Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn 
offered: School and Community Hygiene, Phy- (A list of courses in Public Health Nursing 
sical Education, Psychology, Field Work, will be found in the Department for Public 
Sociology, Personal Hygiene and Nutrition, Health Nursing.) 
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NurRSES NEEDED BY THE ARMY, NAVY 
AND U. S. VETERANS’ BuREAU 
RMY—The Nursing Service of the 

American Red Cross has recently 
been notified by the Office of the Sur- 
geon General of the Army, that nurses 
are needed at the following posts: San 

Antonio, Texas; El Paso, Texas; Fort 

Sam Houston, Texas; Denver, Colorado. 

As short appointments will be allowed, 

nurses will be required to pay their own 

traveling expenses. This will not be a 

hardship if the nurses in the immediate 

locality apply. 

Nurses in other parts of the country, 
who have long felt an interest in Army 
nursing, but have not felt it possible to 
enroll for three years, may also be inter- 
ested in this arrangement, and even 
though at some distance, may be willing 
to pay their transportation for the sake 
of the variety, experience, and oppor- 
tunity for service to their country which 
is offered through this arrangement. 

Navy—The Navy is also in need of 
nurses. The corps at the present time 
consists of 493 nurses. It is very much 
desired to increase this to at least 525. 
Consequently, a recent request for 
twenty-five or thirty nurses has been 
filed with the Red Cross. 

The Navy will also appoint nurses 
for a period of six months. The nurse 
in this case is expected to pay her trans- 
portation. Such appointments are con- 
fined to the Naval Hospitals at Phila- 
delphia, New York and Chelsea, Mass. 
Local nurses may apply directly to these 
institutions. Nurses may also be ap- 
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pointed for one year as reserve members, 
or for as long as the emergency lasts. In 
this case the Navy pays the transporta- 
tion. It is understood, however, that 
nurses will be assigned to the nearest 
Naval Hospital from the point where 
the application is made. 

Interesting plans for the development 
of this service are under consideration. 
The nurse for the Navy should be a 
woman of some executive and teaching 
ability, as Navy nurses are entrusted 
with the preparation of the hospital 
corps men. It may interest the readers 
of the Journal to know that the Hospital 
Corps Training School at San Francisco, 
Calif., has become an Accredited School 
in that State, and that negotiations are 
now being made for the same recognition 
of the School at Norfolk, Va. 

The Navy Department is planning to 
give its nurse instructors the summer 
Instructors’ Course at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, and 
also at the Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia. Laboratory nurses will be 
placed in every Naval Hospital, and 
excellent laboratory courses have been 
given, and are now in progress, at the 
Naval Medical School, Washington, 
D. C. A very complete and interesting 
Course in Dietetics is being arranged at 
Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery, 
Boston, Mass., where eight Navy Nurses 
will specialize this spring. Plans are 
also being developed for the same type 
of course at the University of California. 
At the Naval Hospital, Washington, 
D. C., a fully equipped physiotherapy 
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department is being developed in which 
nurses may receive a course of instruc- 
tion fitting them for these special 
departments. J. Beatrice Bowman, 
Superintendent of the Navy Nurse 
Corps, says: 

It is recognized that the Navy Nurse is a 
woman of high ideals, executive ability, an 
inborn sense of loyalty and one who takes 
the greatest interest in her work. Mere 
words cannot express the codperation and 
loyal support manifested by the Corps, a 
welding of duty and principle that makes for 
staunch, true womanhood, and splendid results 
no matter what difficulties may arise. The 
Navy respects and appreciates its nurses to 
the fullest extent and feels them capable of 
important and far reaching things. We hope 
to draw to our lines more nurses who will 
come with a determination to help us build 
a better institution for the training of male 
nurses. 

It is hoped that many Red Cross 
nurses will be attracted toward this duty. 
\ word of explanation may ke needed 
as to the utilization of Navy Nurses 
as dietitians. The nurse is recognized 
as an integral part of the Navy Depart- 
ment. The dietitian, if she enters this 
service, goc: a civilian employee, and 
not as a member of the Navy. For this 
reason the Navy deems it wiser to util- 
ize nurses who have had special training 
for their work in dietetics. 

Staff Nurses in both the Army and 
Navy are allowed seventy dollars a 
month, with maintenance. This is the 
lowest salary rate. 

UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BuREAU— 
The United States Veterans’ Bureau is 
also in need of nurses for the hospitals 
which it maintains for the care of ex- 
service men. Every effort is being made 
to increase the efficiency of this service. 
A special course of six weeks is now be- 
ing given at St. Elizabeth’s, Washington, 


~~ 
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D. C. in psychiatric work. This course 
consists of lectures by eminent psychia- 
trists, and practical experience in the 
wards of St. Elizabeth’s. Thirty nurses 
have completed the course and thirty- 
four registered for March 5. A special 
course is also being given on tubercu 
losis at New Haven. A similar one was 
given some time ago at Oteen. The sal 
ary of the staff nurse is from $1680 to 
$1800 per year, minus $50 per month, 
which is deducted for maintenance. 

Enrolled Red Cross nurses interested 
in any one of the above services may 
apply directly to the Red Cross, as in 
that case the Red Cross will refer their 
papers to the Departments concerned, 
although they may apply directly to the 
Superintendent of the Service in which 
they may be interested. 


StaTUS OF NURSING PERSONNEL IN 
GENERAL HospiTAL RESERVE UNITS 


Shortly after the World War, the Red 
Cross was -asked by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the United States Army to 
reorganize and hold together the Base 
Hospitals, organized by the American 
Red Cross prior to the war. The plan 
has been changed somewhat and these 
are now being developed directly under 
the War Department. Red Cross nurses 
who may be approached locally and 
urged to join these units, or others who 
are not enrolled, will be interested in 
the ruling recently issued by the Surgeon 
General’s Office which also affects 
dietitians: 

1. The enrollment of nurses at the present 
time can be made as a provisional arrangement 
Such an enrollment should be taken to mean 
that the nurses listed are considered available 


and eligible for service. At the present time 
such nurses must be enrolled in the American 
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Red Cross Nursing Service, on the active list 
of that organization. 

2. The enrollment of dietitians also may 
be similarly arranged to indicate the avail- 
ability and eligibility of the persons listed. 
Such dietitians also should be enrolled Red 
Cross dietitians to indicate their neces-ary pro- 
fessional standing. 


CLOSING OF AMERICAN Rep Cross 
OFFICE AT 44 East 23RD STREET 
New York City 


All roads used to lead to Rome, and 
to the majority of ex-service nurses or 
enrolled Red Cross nurses passing 
through New York. all roads seemed to 
lead to the Red Cross Nursing Office 
at 44 East 23rd Street, where Florence 
M. Johnson has welcomed them, advis- 
ing, in some cases, encouraging in others, 
and occasionally admonishing, but 
always ready to supply the thousand 
and one needs that have seemed to 
exist. Nurses in general will be sorry to 
know that the familiar office is closed. 

Miss Johnson is still with the Red 
Cross, however, and is now at 598 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City, the head- 
quarters of the New York County 
Chapter, and will be glad to have the 
nurses call upon her there. 


CLOSING OF AMERICAN ReEpD Cross 
CONVALESCENT HOME FOR NURSES 


AT Bay Suore, Lonc ISLAND 


After careful consideration of all the 
circumstances surrounding the conduct 
of this institution as a Convalescent 
Home for Nurses, the American Red 
Cross has decided to discontinue this 
activity with the expiration of the pres- 
ent lease April 30, 1923. 

The primary object of the Home, 
when it was opened in 1920, was to 
afford a place where ex-service nurses 
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might find under suitable conditions an 
opportunity to regain their shattered 
strength and morale. Hundreds of war- 
worn nurses have been restored to health 
through the care received at this insti 
tution, while many others, including 
duty nurses from the Army, Navy, 
United States Public Health Service, as 
well as nurses engaged in other activi- 
ties, have been admitted when room 
existed. Gradually the number of ex- 
service nurses has decreased and the 
time has arrived when it would appear 
that the original purpose for which the 
institution had been opened has prac 
tically been fulfilled. The Red Cross 
has therefore reached the conclusion 
that it is not advisable to maintain the 
institution for a longer period. 

Nurses who have benefited by a stay 
at the Home under the efficient and 
tender care of Mabel W. Fletcher, the 
Director, will probably always remem- 
ber with grateful appreciation the asso- 
ciations established there. Letters ex- 
pressing gratitude for the privileges 
afforded by the institution and the help 
they have received have been received 
from hundreds of nurses. The good 
accomplished has indeed been “exceed- 
ing great,” and the Red Cross appre- 
ciates its privilege in being able to 
render this type of assistance to nurses 
who have needed it, and regrets quite 
as much as does the individual nurse, 
the necessity for discontinuing this 
activity. 


APPOINTMENT OF A MEDICAL ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 


The American Red Cross has recently 
appointed an Advisory Committee on 
Health, which includes the following 


members: Surgeon General Hugh S. 
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Cumming, Washington; Dr. Herman M. 
Biggs) New York; Dr. William H 
Welch, Baltimore; Prof. C. E. A. Wins- 
low, New Haven; Dr. Franklin H. 
Martin, Chicago; Dr. Thomas S. Cullen, 
Baltimore; Dr. John H. J. Upham, 
Columbus; Dr. George Morris Piersol, 
Philadelphia; Dr. Frederic B. Lund, 
Boston; Dr. Livingston Farrand, Ithaca. 
This Committee has held two meetings, 
and has submitted a report in which 


opment of public health nursing in rural 
and semi-rural districts; 
ment and the standardization of train- 


the develop 


ing of public health nurses through 
loans, scholarships, subsidies, and 
coéperation on a national scale with 
such organizations as the National 
Health Council, for the purpose of 
furthering the coordination of voluntary 
public health activities. 

This Committee also recommends the 


appointment of a Director of Medical 
Activities of the American Red Cross “of 
such capacity, experience and reputa 


it “heartily approves” of the present 
health activities of the Red Cross; viz., 
the Courses in Home Hygiene and Care 
of the Sick; Nutritional Programme; tion as to command the respect and 
First Aid; Life Saving; the health phases codperation of Public Health officials 
of the Junior Red Cross programme, and of the medical profession through- 
such as the development of personal out the country.” 

health habits; participation in a school The American Red Cross has long 
health programme and in community felt the need of a Committee of this 
health programmes; the enrollment of character, and believes that in the 
properly qualified nurses under the appointment of such an one, its work 


Division of Nursing Service; the devel- will be greatly strengthened. 


THE DELANO MEMORIAL 


The fund for the memorial is mounting daily. Committees are actively at work, and 
there is every reason to assume that the desired quota will be reached. Some of the most 
interesting responses have come from the schools. For example: Junior students of the St. 
Agnes School for Nurses, Fond-du-Lac, Wisconsin, have each contributed ten cents; Inter- 
mediate and Seniors fifteen cents; graduates fifty cents; and a male nurse gave one dollar 
The good will and democracy of a plan like this would have been pleasing to Miss Delano 
The memorial will be truly a memorial to a great souled woman because it will represent the 
contributions of the many rather than of the few—of the obscure as well as the prominent. 

Occasional letters say that the writers are uninterested because many sincere and hard- 
working women, imbued with a purpose quite as lofty as that of Florence Nightingale or Miss 
Delano, have given to the utmost but lie in unknown graves. These writers have failed to 
grasp the deeper purpose of the Delano Memorial which is definitely that of placing in our 
capital city where all the world may view it, an expression of the spirit of service which 
animates American nurses and which was so beautifully examplified in the life and the 
service of Jane A. Delano. 
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National Organization for Public Health Nursing 


“PLAYING” 


FOR HEALTH 


By Exizasetu Coxe, A.B 


Courtesy National Tuberculosis Association. 


KING GOOD HEALTH AND HIS AIDS 
In a pageant held at Washington, D. C., 500 Modern Health Crusaders brought the message 


of health to an audience of nearly 20,000 children and parents. 


This which is 


movement 


sponsored by the National Tuberculosis Association and its affiliated agencies, has enrolled 
nearly 6,000,000 boys and girls who perform daily health chores and thus protect themselves 


against tuberculosis germs. 
Christmas Seal Sales. 


The Crusade is partly supported by funds raised in the annual 


Health plays personify all sorts of intangible attributes to hygiene such as Tidiness of 


Hair, Cleanliness of Teeth, and Ears. 
King Good Health and his aids. 

HY is it that so many grown-ups 

are afraid to let themselves go? 

We are inclined to speak of dramatic 

instinct as if it were quite a remarkable 

acquisition to a person’s accomplish- 

ments, as if the layman must go out and 

search for this possession through read- 
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Above are three Modern Health Crusaders impersonating 


lectures, or 
in awe of 
in reality, 


ing articles, listening to 

seeing dramas. We stand 
dramatic power; whereas, 
everyone is born with the love of acting. 
If you do not believe it just watch the 
children in a kindergarten happily sing- 
ing and acting out “Here’s a ball for 
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baby.” Yet as these very children grow 
older they begin to hold in their emo- 
tions, they put a coat of armor about 
their spontaneity, “even as you and I.” 
To be sure, we have to try so hard to 
fill our own shoes, as we grow older, that 
we have little time to try to fill some- 
body else’s. Yet when one is able to 
jump into some role other than his own, 
then is he capable of broader sympathies 
and the world for him has an enlarged 
horizon. 

Every year, the value of acting, of 
visualizing through living in a land of 
imagination, has been realized more and 
more by educators. A history lesson 
will remain in the memory if, for in- 
stance, the incident to be learned is that 
of John Smith and Pocohantas and the 
scene is acted out. The court scene in 
the “Merchant of Venice” will not soon 
be forgotten when parts are taken and 
the lines are given before the class by 
the respective pupils. There is no doubt 
but what “the play” has come into 
modern classrooms and it is here to 
stay. 

A new use of the play, however, and 
one that is still just finding its way into 
the education of boys and girls, is in the 
field of health. The worth of producing 
health plays to enforce lessons in sick- 
ness prevention and in habits of hygiene 
is being understood more and more by 
teachers, nurses, and health workers. 
Since 1915, when the National Tuber- 
culosis Association published a series of 
fifteen plays, the popularity of this 
method of teaching public health has 
been steadily growing. There are, 
nevertheless, opportunities for improve- 
ment and much demand for better and 
more plays to emphasize health. 

Nurses have an unusual opportunity 


for promoting this pleasant form of 
health propaganda. Not only after they 
have gone into the field and come in 
contact with teachers and other health 
workers, but even while in their training 
schools, they may produce these plays. 
Amateur theatricals are always good fun 
and profitable. Yet when the effort of 
learning lines, devising sets, and design- 
ing and making costumes is put into a 
play with a worth-while lesson of health, 
the derived benefit may be doubled. 
Nurses, whether they are taking part or 
directing the play, may be enthusiastic 
codperators for bettering the health play 
situation. 

For practical assistance in the pro- 
duction of a health play, several general 
rules for the director are given. First, 
select a play to fit the occasion. A 
pageant, long and complicated, will not 
please an audience to be made up mostly 
of children, neither will a morality 
play. The time allowed for the produc- 
tion will usually be given, and it has 
been found that the short, lively play is 
more often the best to chose for the 
usual audience. It is easier to learn the 
lines and a play depending on its action, 
rather than on careful and trained inter- 
pretation of the lines, is simpler for the 
amateur. Short speeches have cues that 
are easier to “pick up” and one of the 
reasons why amateur plays so often drag 
is because the cues are not “picked up” 
quickly. In real conversation the per- 
son who is being addressed usually has 
his reply ready to follow up the speaker. 
Notice that at a tea party. If you 
haven't one ready the tea will be a bore! 
So will the play. 

Secondly, in selecting a play have in 
mind those who are to take the parts. 
To be sure, real talent is often discovered 
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in unexpected places, but if the play 
depends on a character with a dancing 
part, or a decidedly leading part, it is 
better to have some special one in mind. 
It is always well to say you will have 
try-outs, then if the one assigned to a 
specific part is not good, her feelings 
will not be hurt when a change is made. 


dirt, disease and germs. People want 
to see pleasant things, not ugly, in their 
Land of Let’s Pretend. 

Then comes the costuming. Let the 
players make suggestions here. Several 
minds together can work out something 
more original and ingenious, while the 
actor will be proud to be consulted and 


Avaunt Villains! Jovial Mr. Milk drives away glum Mr. Coffee and trembling Tricky Tea 
The applause and laughter that greeted the antics of this trio conceived by the Child Health 
Organization brought thrills of pleasure to those taking the parts. 


There is much need for tact on the part 
of the director and it is always well to 
have one person as the recognized coach. 
Someone else may have charge of the 
costumes, another of dancing, another of 
music, but they will all work together 
as a committee with the coach for 
chairman. 

Thirdly, have a play with a positive 
health message. There is enough to 
emphasize in sunshine, clean air and 
good foods, without unduly bringing out 


will enjoy a chance to express his own 
ideas in his costume. The players will 
also be willing to put more effort into 
making them or in getting them made. 
The most charming costumes are often- 
times made of cheesecloth or crepe paper 
and have been designed and put together 
in a short time at little cost. Such a 
costume is the graceful one for ‘Sun- 
shine,” pictured in the Frontispiece 
The suggestion of the rays in the head- 
dress, the golden warmth of the color 
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and there you are! The effect is one 
of pleasing simplicity. In another illus- 
tration, two large bath towels serve to 
clothe Sir Scrub-well. 

Finally, be ready to interpolate dances 
or speeches of local interest to give the 
play a more colorful atmosphere. If a 
character has learned an eccentric dance 
let that be introduced. If a speech 
about some local condition that can be 
appreciated by the audience comes to the 
mind of one of the players, he will 
usually receive applause for it. 

Regarding the setting, little can be 
said save, Keep it simple. An out-of- 
door play needs little and even an indoor 
stage set can create imagination through 
one tree, a plain curtain or some effec- 
tive twist of lighting. A cluttered stage 
is a bugbear to work on. 

Speaking of bugbears, several techni- 
cal problems that will confront the 
amateur coach come to mind. One is 
the grouping. Be careful that no one is 
standing in a straight line behind some- 
body else. Keep the voice up on the 
last words of the speech. The audience 
does not wish to make an effort to catch 
the ends of sentences. For gestures it 
is less awkward to use the hand away 
from the audience. Get in the habit of 
using the same gesture each time for a 
certain speech. For instance, also, if a 
person is to be a fat old man with his 
hands crossed on his stomach, in rehears- 
ing keep his hands out there where his 
stomach will be. He will look funny, 
but he will live in his part better. Walks 
are important and can convey much. 
Beware of exaggerating, however, for 
that is one fault amateurs, and often 
professionals, delight in. Remember it 
is the first time the audience has heard 
the lines and they must be “put over.” 
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Then enforce on everybody who is on 
the stage that he is part of the picture 
Whether he has anything to say or not 
he is playing a part and is hugely 
important in the big effect. That is one 
of the secrets of being a frue actor. No 
matter how minor the part, he lives in 
the play with his whole heart. Therein 
lies the key to success for our Shakes- 
peares, our Booths and our Maude 
Adams’. 

Countless other hints and helps will 
probably come to mind, but these are 
some of the ways in which the amateur 
producer may make her actors and 
audience “play” for health. 

Regarding the twenty-five health 
plays that were chosen out of a great 
number by a committee on health plays 
for the National Health Council it is 
necessary to say something. They 
should be an inspiration to others to 
write health plays and it is hoped that 
a larger list will be offered for recom- 
mendation in the near future. Of these, 
excellent imaginative pieces that may be 
given out-of-doors by grown-ups as well 
as children are: “The Magic Basket,” 
“The Passing of the Littlest Pageant,”’ 
“The Theft of Thistledown,” and 
“Prince Caloric and Princess Pieta.’’ 
“Nobody’s Case” and “The Spirit of the 
Double-Barred Cross” are more elab- 
orate and better for grown-ups. All of 
the above could be given by community 
or club groups as well as by nurses in 
training. Examples of indoor plays for 
older children are “The Jewels of Cor- 
nelia,’ “David and the Good Health 
Elves,” “A Fantasy of Foods,” and “The 
Adventure of Every Child.” “The 
Health Champions,” “The Mountain 
Meadow,” “Milk Fairies,’ “King Good 
Health Wins” may be played out of 
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doors by children of various ages. For 
younger groups are “The Brushes’ 
Quarrel,” “Playing Visit,” “The Magic 
Oat Field” and “The House the Children 
Built.” “Pirate Percy and the Slovenly 
Sloop” is excellent for boys. 

A circuiar describing the plays in full 
will be sent upon request to the National 
Health Council or to the National 
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Tuberculosis Association, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York. The writer will 
also be glad to answer questions regard- 
ing any of these plays or their produc- 
tion. She will most of all be glad to 
receive manuscripts for any new health 
plays and will welcome an opportunity 
to help enlarge and better the health 
play field in any way possible. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR PUBLIC 


Some announcements of schools offering 
summer courses in various phases of public 
health nursing have been received in the 
office of the National Organization for Pub- 
lic Health Nursing. Full information of the 
courses offered can be obtained from the 
Director of these Public Health Nursing De- 
partments. Next month we hope to publish 
a list of additional schools offering special 
programmes during the summer. 


University of Iowa, College of Medicine, 
School of Public Health Nursing, Iowa City, 
Iowa—Six weeks, special emphasis on child 
hygiene direction. Helena R. Stewart, 
Director. 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan—Four months. Two months theoretical 
work at Ann Arbor, June 25-August 17. Two 
months field work in Detroit and environs 
arranged in two sections, the first section 
April 30-June 22; second section, August 20- 
October 12. Mrs. Barbara H. Bartlett, Pro- 
fessor of Public Health Nursing, Room 329, 


National Science Building. 

University of Minnesota, School of Nurs- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minn.—Six weeks, June 26- 
August 3, special programme of Maternity 
and Infant Hygiene. Anna Jones, Director 

Columbia University, Teachers College, New 
York City—Six weeks, Theoretical work, gen- 
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eral public health nursing programme. M 
Adelaide Nutting, Director. 

Western Reserve University, School of Ap 
plied Sciences, 2739 Orange Avenue, Cleve 
land, Ohio—Four months field work as one 
half complete course. A. Elizabeth Dines, 
Director. 

University of Oregon, Portland School of 


Social Work, Portland—Six weeks. Health 
Education on School Nursing programme 
theory and practice. Elnora E. Thomson 
Director. 


Pennsylvania School for Social Service, De 
partment of Public Health Nursing, 339 So 
Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa—Six weeks, 
beginning June 15. Lecture course for 
nurses already in public health work in sub 
jects especially relating to school nursing 
Four months field work (including lectures) 
beginning June 1. Harriet Frost, Director 

George Peabody College for Teachers, De- 
partment of Public Health Nursing, Nashville, 
Tenn.—Three months, June 11-August 31 
General Public Health Nursing subjects 
Abbie Roberts, Director. 

University of Washington, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, College of Science, Department of 
Nursing—Six weeks or three months, begin 
ning June 20. General Public Health Nurs- 
ing courses with special emphasis on nutri- 
tion aspects of nursing work 
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HOSPITAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


ALICE SHEPARD GILMAN, R.N., DEPARTMENT EDITOR 


HOSPITAL STANDARDIZATION 


By Amy M. R.N 


(Continued from page 501, March Journal) 


Warp UNITs 
iy good nursing work is expected on 

a ward and conservation of time, 
energy and money effected, the ward 
unit must be planned with these con- 
siderations in view and each service 
segregated. 

Every ward unit should consist of the 
general or public ward, a smaller pri- 
vate ward, and a series of rooms where 
certain patients may be isolated. The 
bathroom, toilets and utility room 
should communicate, and provision 
should be made to allow for the easy 
entrance to this room of wheel chairs. 
If such a room opens into the middle 
of a ward rather than at the end, much 
quicker bedside service can be given. 


’ The linen closet may be in the room 


for surgical and medical equipment and 
the toilet for nurses may be less ob- 
trusive here than elsewhere. The 
pantry and dining room for patients 
should communicate. The chart office 
should have visua! control of the ward 
and of the small room where very ill 
patients may be transferred from the 
ward. A central clothes room elimi- 
nates confusion and the necessity for 
separate clothes closets on each ward, 
but unless such a central room is in 
charge of an admission clerk, enough 
time of students can be wasted in the 
admission and discharge of patients to 


offset any economy of space through 
centralization. 

In order to have complete standard- 
ization of procedures and equipment, 
each ward unit should be a facsimilie of 
every other unit. The students should 
be taught in a class room built as nearly 
like a ward as possible and equipped 
exactly like it. They should be able to 
go to any ward in the hospital and find 
a certain supply or piece of equipment 
in the same relative place. This con- 
serves time, eliminates repetition of in- 
struction, and enables the student to 
use her energy to better purpose than 
hunting about for elusive equipment. 
Each supervising nurse should under- 
stand that any initiative on her part to- 
wards changing the position of supplies 
(except such changes as may be adopted 
as a result of faculty conferences) will 
not be tolerated by the administration, 
as it is a great injustice to students to 
expect them to adjust their work to the 
whims of as many supervising nurses 
as may be in charge of departments of 
a given hospital. 


SCHEDULE OF WorK 


Planning schedules of work for each 


department will call for complete un- 
derstanding and codperation between 
the Principal of the School of Nursing 
and the Superintendent of the Hospital, 
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as the Principal of the School of Nurs- 
ing must act for the Superintendent in 
the supervision of the work, not only of 
student nurses, but of the ward em- 
ployees. Unless a supervising nurse is 
held responsible for every person work- 
ing in her department, there is imme- 
diate overlapping of authority and fric- 
tion. 

The work to be done by each super- 
vising nurse, student nurse, ward help- 
ers and employee should be clearly de- 
fined. The Principal of the School of 
Nursing should, when appointing a 
graduate nurse, make it very clear to 
her just what her duties will be. It is a 
great mistake to leave them to her own 
imagination. Moreover, it is unfair to 
physicians, patients, students, and em- 
ployees, as well as to the heads of all 
departments with which she will come 
in contact. A slate in the chart office 
is a simple way to present the duties 
of senior, sub-senior, intermediate, 
junior and preliminary students. It 
does away with indecision and fixes 
responsibility for faulty technic, untidy 
beds, etc. 

Each ward should have a loose leaf 
manual with an outline of the duties of 
student nurses, and employees, as well 
as outlines for procedures and an in- 
ventory of all ward equipment. 


STANDARDIZATION OF PROCEDURES 


1. Daily routine of ward work, resi- 
dent physician, attending physicians and 
surgeons, nurses, and employees. 

2. Duties of senior, sub-senior, inter- 
mediate, junior and preliminary students. 

3. Duties of 2-11 p. m. nurses. 

4. Duties of night nurses, 11 p. m.- 
7 a. m. 


5. Duties of orderlies, hours on duty, 
hours of relief, by whom supplied. 

6. Duties of ward maids and ward 
porters. Clear line of demarkation 
drawn to prevent friction. 

In the standardization of procedures, 
consideration must be given to the num- 
ber of patients to be cared for, the num- 
ber of nurses and employees to render 
such service, the distances to be covered, 
and the total amount of time available. 
There is no sense or justice in teaching 
any student a procedure in the class 
room which, for lack of time, would be 
humanly impossible for her to carry out 
in practice. What profit is it to teach a 
student to scrub her hands 15 minutes 
for each catheterization and then put 
her alone on night duty on a ward of 30 
gynecological or maternity patients? 
Standardization of procedure should 
make for the elimination of all equip- 
ment except that absolutely necessary 
for such procedure and of all movements, 
except those absolutely necessary to 
accomplish it. 

I have seen students taught the most 
time-absorbing methods of procedure, 


from taxing their brains as to whether’ 


a sheet is to be folded in accordion pleats 
or left as it comes from the laundry, to 
whether the towel should occupy the 
right or left side of the tray, and then 
put on night duty alone on a ward of 30 
to 40 patients with neither towels nor 
sheets in supply. 

We have learned much from the newly 
considered science of motion that we can 
apply to advantage in conserving the 
time, motion, and energy of student 
nurses in their performance of nursing 
duties on wards. Finished nursing can 
be best accomplished by the great- 
est simplification of practical nursing 
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procedures, for it is only reasonable to 
suppose that if a student nurse learns in 
the class room to make a bed in three 
minutes, she is going to take pride in 
doing this on the wards; but if she is 
taught to fuss over innumerable and un- 
important details, she will be likely to do 
the same on the wards and, when left to 
her own devices, (for nobody will be 
able to supervise every minute of her 
time) she will not always have good 
judgment as to what to do and what to 
scrap when confronted with a certain 
schedule of work and a third of the time 
for doing that would be necessary in 
order to carry it out according to in- 
struction. 

What has been said of nursing pro- 
cedures applies just as potently to all 
ward work such as sweeping, scrubbing, 
etc. If the students have a time limit 
within which all beds must be made, in 
order that the floor may be swept by the 
maid, and if the maid is required to clean 
her pantry and stack her dishes in order 
that the ward may be swept before the 
time for rounds for physicians, the re- 
sult will be clean, orderly wards and 
dignified medical and surgical rounds 
when all attention is focused on patients. 

The following are a few of the pro- 
cedures that must be standardized if 
harmonious action is expected on wards: 

1. Admission of patients to 

a—medical, surgical, pediatric, ortho- 
pedic, obstetrical, eye and ear, nose and 
throat, communicable disease services. 
b—Work of admitting clerk; admission 
card, chart, valuables, financial responsi- 
bility slip, notification of relatives in 
case of accident, etc. c—-Ward work of 
admission, temperature, pulse, respira- 
tion, bath, inspection of patient for ab- 
normalities or uncleanliness, care of 


clothing. d-——Standing orders for pre- 
operative, medical, etc. e—Charting 
patient’s condition. 

2. Discharge of patients: a—Only on 
written order. b—Consultation with 
social worker. c—Checking clothes and 
valuables. d—Accompanying to office. 
e—Payment of bill. 

3. Transfer of patients to other in- 
stitutions, etc. 

4. General orders: 

a—Medical and surgical procedures. 
b—Medications, narcotics, alcohol, etc. 
c—General and special diets. d 
Enemata -douches. e—X-ray, path- 
ological laboratory, hydrotherapy de- 
partments. 

5. Emergency in extremis, etc. 

6. Duties of orderly. 

7. Duties of ward maid. 

8. Duties of special employees. 

9. Duties of house physicians. 

10. Duties of attending physicians, 


etc. 


STANDARDIZATION OF EQUIPMENT 

The class rooms should be planned 
like the ward unit, the number of beds 
and amount of equipment depending on 
the number of students to be taught; 
five beds is a good minimum for a class 
of 20, which should be taught in two 
sections. 

There should be complete ward equip- 
ment in the class rooms for the number 
of beds provided for teaching. This 
equipment, to its minutest detail, should 
be identical with that in use on wards. 
Care should be given to the placement of 
ward equipment in order to save time, 
space, and damage to equipment. To 
illustrate,—if a basin is provided and is 
marked with black paint, ‘“stupe,”’ 
M. S. W., and if this basin is kept in 
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reasonably close proximity to the gas or 
electric stove where stupes are heated, 
it is not likely that nurses will walk 
across the hall or to another room and 
ruin a face basin or surgical dressing 
basin by boiling stupes in them. If a 
specially shaped basin is kept for wash- 
ing medicine glasses and is marked with 
black paint for the purpose, you can rest 
assured that a surgical dressing, face or 
enema basin will not be substituted for 
the purpose. Buy a different sized and 
shaped basin for each different purpose 
and equip all wards exactly the same and 
with identical equipment, kept in rela- 
tively the same places throughout the 
hospital. 

Keep all old equipment (if it does not 
leak) for patients on “precaution” and 
plainly marked for the purpose. 

If your ward is standardized for 6 bed 
pans, 20 wash basins, 10 bath basins, 
etc., arrange so that when any patients 
are put on “precaution” each will have 
an extra set of equipment, isolated from 
the others, so that the nurses will have 
their full quota of equipment for use at 
all times and not have half of it tied up 
for two or three patients. Old equipment 
serves admirably for this purpose and 
may be kept either in a patient’s room or 
in a special cupboard in utility room. 

When standardizing equipment for 
private rooms, provide reasonable equip- 
ment for the special nurse instead of 
railing at her for running all over the 
hospital and appropriating whatever she 
may need, wherever she can find it, 
thereby putting students in the disagree- 
able position of reporting the loss, and 
fixing the responsibility. Try equip- 
ping each private room with everything 
the nurse or patient will need and charge 
for everything missing when the patient 
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is discharged. The economy will re- 
ward you. 

If each washstand contains towels, 
face cloth, emesis basin and rubber, bed 
pan and cover, buttocks basin and towel, 
back wash, mouth wash and talcum, and 
if each bedside table has a thermos bot- 
tle and tray, a cup, saucer, plate, spoon 
and napkin, it has been my experience 
that special nurses are grateful, codpera- 
tive, and very happy to find that 
common sense instead of complaints 
seem to emanate from the administra- 
tion. 

Try it, the initial cost is more than 
offset by the economy effected and the 
improved morale and esprit de corps of 
students and graduate nurses. 


STANDARDIZATION OF SUPPLIES 


The standardization of supplies con- 
trols not only the kind of supplies to be 
used, but the quality and quantity of 
such supplies. There should be weekly 
order books for surgical, stationery and 
household supplies and daily drug or- 
ders, diet slips, linen orders, surgical 
dressing orders, etc. 

The best way for the superintendent 
to check up the various departments is 
by morning reports from each. This 
will require time, but it must be in- 
vested if the best results are to be 
obtained. I have found the best routine 
in this respect is to have the night report 
given directly by the night supervisor 
to the Principal of the School of Nursing 
at 7 a.m.sharp. No one but the Princi- 
pal of the school can have as much 
authority in getting the heads of the 
nursing departments on duty sharply on 
time. The housekeeper and dietitian 
should also be on duty at 7 a.m. The 
Superintendent should be on duty, ready 
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for breakfast, not later than 8 a. m. 
She should receive reports from the 
various departments in about the follow- 
ing order: 

1. Night report from assistant or 
Principal. 

2. Admission and discharge cards 
and condition of accounts by book- 
keeper or admission clerk. 

3. Report from housekeeper  (ab- 
sence of employees, supplies needed, 
condition of house, etc.). 

4. Report of dietitian: daily menus, 
orders for special diets, groceries, meats, 
etc. 

5. Report from engineers. 

6. Report from pharmacist, etc. 

7. Report from house physician con- 
cerning chart, etc. 


DIETARY DEPARTMENT 


Theoretically speaking, this depart- 
ment should be under the supervision of 
a dietitian. I regret to say that -the 
department is usually better adminis- 
tered by an experienced housekeeper. 
Very few dietitians are’ good house- 
keepers or are able to teach or discipline 
employees successfully. It does not 
follow that because a young woman has 
graduated from a school of domestic 
science that she is competent to run a 
dietary department. It is not quite 
fair to expect it of her, however com- 
petent she may assume to be. I could 
write volumes from my experience with 
well recommended but absolutely in- 
competent . dietitians. Their teaching 
does not prepare them for administra- 
tive positions any more than nurse 
training fits every graduate nurse for 
the administration of a hospital. The 
head of the dietary department should 
be responsible for requisitioning, pre- 
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paring and serving food, and teaching 
students. She should supervise and be 
responsible for not only the diet kitchen, 
general kitchen, bakery. food refriger- 
ators, grocery supplies, but for the 
preparation of menus and service of 
food to all patients, nurses, and em- 
ployees, and for the care of employees’ 
and nurses’ dining rooms. Unless she 
has had experience in the preparation 
and service of well balanced and accept- 
able menus and is a good supervisor of 
her department, there is sure to be 
complaint of poor hospital food and 


uncleanliness. 


HOUSEKEEPING DEPARTMEN1 


This department should be in charge 
of a competent housekeeper, preferably 
a graduate nurse. She should have 
charge of the requisitioning of all house- 
hold supplies to be purchased by the 
Superintendent. Furthermore, she 
should have supervision of and be held 
responsible for the dormitories for em- 
ployees and for the cleanliness of all 
departments of the hospital with the 
exception of ward units. She should 
engage, teach, and discharge all em- 
ployees and have complete authority 
over them wherever possible. The 
laundry and linen rooms should be under 
her direction. 


DEPARTMENT OF MEDICAL AND 
SURGICAL SUPPLIES 

The Assistant Superintendent should 
have charge of the distribution of all 
such supplies after their requisition has 
been approved by the Superintendent. 
The supply room should be so organized 
that the supply of stationery, glass- 
ware, enamelware, rubber goods, operat- 
ing room supplies, cotton, gauze, etc., 
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should each have its section. The wards 
should be given an outline of the 
sequence in which such supplies should 
be ordered. This conserves time in dis- 
tribution and prevents forgetfulness in 
ordering sufficient supplies to carry the 
department and thereby obviates the 
habit of borrowing. Such _ supplies 
should be requisitioned once a week 
only. Replacement should be made 
whenever necessary. 


CLERICAL DEPARTMENT 


The clerical department should in- 
clude a bookkeeper, a stenographer, a 
historian, and two telephone operators. 
The chief clerk or bookkeeper should 
see that all bills for supplies have dupli- 
cate orders attached and that they have 
the approval of the head of the depart- 
ment for which they were purchased,— 
(housekeeping, dietary, surgical supplies, 
engineering, laundry, etc.) After such 
approval, vouchers should be attached 
and presented to the Superintendent for 
auditing. A special committee from the 
trustees should audit bills after their 
approval by the superintendent, and 
vouchers should then be sent to the 
treasurer for payment. The chief 
clerk should report daily to the super- 
intendent concerning non-payment of 
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bills by patients. She should admit 
patients, see that financial responsibil- 
ity slips are signed and that full records 
appear for each patient on the admission 
cards. She should keep all hospital 
statistics. 


ENGINEERING 


The engineering department should 
have both day and night engineers and 
firemen, and at least one employee who 
will be competent to make emergency 
repairs in the steam, hot water, electric- 
ity, refrigeration and plumbing equip- 
ment of the hospital. The chief engineer 
should requisition all coal, oil, ammonia, 
waste, and other supplies necessary for 
use in the engine room. These will be 
ordered by the Superintendent. 


GROUNDS AND Roaps 


The care of grounds and roads should 
be under the supervision of a joint com- 
mittee from the Board of Trustees and 
Board of Woman Managers. The best 
results in planting are obtained if a 
definite landscape gardening plan is fol- 
lowed. If there is any considerable 
length of road bed, it should be given 
very careful and expert consideration so 
that a fairly permanent surface will 
result. 


WAR NURSES HONORED 


Distinguished Service Medals were awarded on March 13 to twenty-one nurses who had 


served during the World War, as follows: 


Lillian Aubert (deceased), Cecelia Brennan, Kath- 


erine Brown, Sophie M. Burns, Reba G. Cameron, Mrs. Alice H. Flash, Annie W. Goodrich, 
Carrie L. Howard, Grace E. Leonard, Sayres L. Milliken, Jane G. Molloy, Edith A. Mury 
(Mrs. Kershaw), Adele S. Poston, Maria B. Rhodes (Mrs. Clarence Cash), Blanche S. Rulon, 
Lillian J. Ryan, Mary E. Sheehan, Nena Shelton, Katherine Sinnott, Ethel E. Sweet (Mrs 
Theodore Falconer), Mrs. Lynnette L. Vandervort. 
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STUDENT NURSES’ PAGE 


OUR FIRST TWO MONTHS IN TRAINING 


By Grace P. KNow_ton anp Dorotuy JANE LivincGsTon 


ORE than two months have passed 

since we came to the Army School 
of Nursing at Letterman General Hos- 
pital, San Francisco. Before we arrived, 
we were impressed with the fine spirit 
existing in the School as demonstrated 
by the letters each of us received from 
Junior students. They were very cordial, 
gave helpful hints about our uniforms, 
and the writers offered to meet us at the 
Ferry Building upon arrival. These 
letters made each of us feel that we 
were welcome and linked the distance 
between home and Letterman. 

Some of the students were met by 
ambulances at the dock and others, who 
came in advance, were guests at the 
hospital until the opening day of the fall 
class. The first day was not unlike a 
Freshman’s matriculation at college. 
We met our fellow classmates who 
came from all points of the compass, 
Washington, Illinois, Georgia, New 
York, North Carolina, Texas, California, 
and San Salvador. Every bit of hos- 
pitality was shown us and so much 
kindness bestowed upon us that home- 
sickness through loneliness was _for- 
gotten. This day we met our Chief 
Nurse, had the required physical exam- 
ination, took the Oath of Allegiance, 
and received a schedule of our classes. 
In the afternoon we attended an in- 
formal tea which was held for us, the 
Preliminary Students, where we met 
some of the Stanford University students 
who were interested in hospital work 
and who had come out to Letterman on 
an inspection tour. 


During the first two months no ward 
duty was assigned, and we attended 
classes only, from 8 a. m. to 5 p. m. 
These classes were in the following 
subjects: History of Nursing, Ethics, 
Personal Hygiene, Setting-up Exercises, 
Anatomy, Physiology, Bacteriology, 
Bandaging, Practical Nursing, Hospital 
Housekeeping, and Cooking. The quiet 
hour for study is spent in the quarters 
or Reference Library between 7:30 p. m. 
and 10 p. m. and is always cheered by 
slipping out one by one to the bread 
and milk stand. Oh, it is so good! 

Our practical nursing consisted of 
demonstrations and practice in bed- 
making of all types, admission of 
patients, care of patients, discharging of 
patients, and hospital housekeeping. 

Poise and self assurance were acquired 
by four hours of daily practice in Nurs- 
ing Arts in the classroom, before start- 
ing the ward duty. One certainly does 
not go blindly into unknown work and 
methods when the foundation has been 
thoroughly laid. 

During the first two months we 
learned Hospital Housekeeping to the 
last degree. Inspection tours were 
made of all departments in the hospital, 
the Medical Supply, Laundry, Wards, 
Kitchens, and Power House. In fact, 
nothing was missed. After each tour, 
each student wrote a paper giving de- 
scription, plan of operation or super- 
vision, and offered any criticisms or 
suggestions which she considered would 
aid in bettering that department. 

Every Saturday morning, inspection 
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of the entire hospital is made by the 
Commanding Officer and the Chief 
Nurse. On one particular Saturday 
morning we accompanied them. It was 
a momentous occasion, the Colonel 
having in attendance the Chief Nurse, 
an aide, the sanitary officer, and an 
orderly. The latter was the instigator 
of much discussion among us, whether 
the word was “Attention!” or ‘“Inspec- 
tion!” with which he heralded the pro- 
cession, as all we could get was “Shun!”’ 
You can well imagine how important we 
felt, mere blue-uniformed Preliminary 
Students accompanying such people of 
importance on inspection. In fact, WE 
inspected and afterwards handed in a 
report to the Colonel and Chief Nurse. 
This inspection took two hours, two 
hours of criticising the order and clean- 
liness of the wards, diet kitchens, linen 
rooms, utility and bath rooms, at the 
end of which time we were all in a state 
of collapse due to dignity fatigue. 

As to something of our life outside 
of classes,—our first Sunday was a free 
day for all students. The Juniors had 
planned a picnic across San Francisco 
Bay. We started about 9 a. m. with 
ample provisions, crossed the Bay in a 
Government boat and were met by an 
Army truck which took us two or three 
miles over hills and through tunnels 
until we reached the ocean, It was a 
glorious day. After rambling around 
for an hour or two the chopped bacon 
and scrambled eggs with coffee and 
buns tasted the best ever. After a rest, 
and when the picnic housekeeping was 
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completed, a few of us walked to the 
great lighthouse that helps to guard 
beautiful Golden Gate. At 4 p. m. the 
truck called for us and gaily we returned 
to the hospital, each declaring it a per- 
fect day. 

The Nurses’ Clubhouse has been the 
site of many a joyous party. It is a 
splendid recreation building where we 
may have music, dance, play pool or 
cards, and read. There is a good-sized 
library to which all have access, sup- 
plied with good books, the popular 
magazines, the American Journal of 
Nursing, The Public Health Nurse, and 
Modern Hospital. Every morning from 
nine to ten-thirty we may have coffee 
and toast here, and afternoon tea from 
two-thirty- to four-thirty. In our own 
dining room, which is separate from that 
of the graduates, we may have guests 
at any time for meals. We have two 
very good tennis courts, many delight- 
ful walks along the beach to the old 
Spanish Fort and to other points of 
interest, and there is a fine swimming 
tank at the Y.W.C.A. We had oppor- 
tunities to avail ourselves of all of 
the above recreation during our first 
two months as well as at the present 
time, and we surely took advantage of 
them. 

Regardless of necessary strict criti- 
cisms from our instructors, and concen- 
trated and conscientious application to 
study and work, no one pined away in 
flesh or thought. All hope for the 
realization of a preliminary student’s 
dream,—HER CAP. 


TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION 


Ohio: 
held in Akron, May 3 and 4. 


The annual meeting of the Ohio State Association of Graduate Nurses will be 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


The editors are not responsible for opinio 
exceed 250 words and should be accompanied by 


APPRECIATION 
EAR EDITOR: I wish to express my 
appreciation of the very enlightening 
article written by Miss Muse on Stimulus 
Response Bonds. I wish we could have more 
of this R.G 
WHO CAN ANSWER THIS? 
EAR EDITOR Can you tell me if 
nurses employed as anaesthetists are re 
quired to comply with state registration laws 
if working outside of the state in which they 
are registered ? 
Ohio M. F. B 


“WHEN SAW WE THEE SICK?” 

EAR EDITOR: Very recently in our 

town there have been two cases of con 
tagion which could not be received at the 
Isolation Hospital on account of lack of 
accommodation. The first case was a woman 
who lives alone in one of the apartment houses, 
and it was only after considerable effort that 
we finally persuaded a little Italian practical 
nurse to go and take charge of the case. The 
second case was one of Scarlet Fever and, to 
me, one of the most pathetic I have encoun- 
tered in my work. The patient was a 
desperately sick baby girl of 15 months. Her 
mother was attempting to care for her, as well 
as look after the new _ baby For over 
twenty-four hours we tried locally and out 
of town to get a nurse, and although there 
were some who were available, as soon 
as they heard what the case was, they 
declined. If they could only have seen that 
poor mother sitting beside the little suf- 
ferer’s bed, trying to feed her with one 
hand, while she held the baby with the 
other, trying to nurse it, I am sure they would 
have relented and have come to her assistance 
Finally, after some persuasion, we again got 
the Italian practical nurse to go in and help 
The nurses seemed to think they could not 
afford to lose the time which would be re- 
quired after they had left the case before 
taking another, and this leads me to wonder 
if we are not allowing the mercenary side of 
the work to blind us to the high ideals of our 
profession. 

Connecticut 


the 


pressed in this department Letters should not 
name and address of the writer 


“UNDAUNTED 
EAR EDITOR: In the February Jour 

L. C., of Indiana has asked for some 
expression about the nurse who took the State 
Board examination after being out of the work 
for fifteen years I wish to extend my con 
gratulations to this nurse, I can fully appreciate 
the courage required to do this. My own 
experience was much like it. Graduating in 
June, 1895, married in August, 1895, before 
state registration was established, I was not 
registered. Until the World War came, I had 
been engaged in the peaceful occupation of 
household duties and bringing up my boys, with 
no nursing activities otherwise. When the war 
came, I felt that the service of every nurse 
was a moral obligation, and if they were pre- 
vented from serving by reason of age or cir 
cumstance they could be a second line of 
defense to take the place of some younger 
nurse who was free to go wherever called 
This would release many more, and all were 
needed. With this in mind, and anxious to 
serve with the Red Cross, (it was at that time 
necessary to be an R.N.) I applied for and 
took the State Board examination in 1918, 
having been out of nursing twenty-three years 
It was up to me to prove my love of service 
and of country on a very slim possibility. I 
argued that it was no disgrace to do one’s 
best and fail, but to neglect a possible oppor 
tunity would be an acknowledged defeat. So 
after work by day, and study by night, to 
grasp everything helpful, I took the State ex 
amination (Missouri), passed with a grade of 
87 per cent, and became a Red Cross Home 
Defence Nurse. My service was not what I 
had hoped or planned it should be, but a 
younger nurse whose place I took in Visiting 
Nurse work was released to go overseas. It 
was necessary that my service be in St. Louis, 
as my husband had already gone as a Surgeon 
in the Army, and my older son to the Navy, 
leaving another son in school, and our home to 
hold together. Now the War is over, let us 
hope forever, and my nursing activity for the 
present is finished, but I shall continue to stay 
an R.N., and retain active membership in the 
N.O.P.H.N as a “preparedness” measure. This 
personal experience is to point a moral and 
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adorn a tale. Never give up your nursing 
interest; your fees help to float the work and 
your moral support to steady it. When old 
age creeps on, we can still lend a hand in the 
spirit of the newsboy who tried to show his 
appreciation for a good Thanksgiving dinner 
by eating on and on, until at last he announced 
with a sigh of triumph, “I can still chaw, even 
if I can’t swallow.” 
Missouri S.'S. 


STUDENT FRIENDSHIP FUND DRIVE 
EAR EDITOR: The drive for the Stu- 
dent Friendship Fund, at Farrand 

Training School, Detroit, was the most thrill- 
ing event we have had for some time. In 
November, Margaret Quail, who has been in 
Europe as a Social Service worker helping to 
administer the Student Friendship Fund for 
three years, told us of her experiences and of 
the great need for help. She spoke especially 
of the poverty and prseverance of the students 
of Russia. Her story of their poverty and 
pride, poor nourishment and great ambition so 
deeply touched the heart of every listener that 
one student nurse offered to give $50 to the 
Fund if the rest of the students would raise 
$200. Before the meeting closed plans were 
made to raise money. Our House Mother, 
with a committee of representatives of each 
class, arranged a week of stunts, as follows: 
Probationers,—Jitney Carnival; January and 
April Sections, ’25,—Thanksgiving Frolic; Jan- 
uary, '24,—Dance and Sunday Breakfast; 
April, ’24,—Tea, Fancy Goods Sale, and Sun- 
day Breakfast; September, °24,—Tag Day, 
Beauty and Shoe Shining Parlor; Seniors,— 

Candy Sale. All are rejoicing over the suc- 
cess of the Drive for we have $433.04 to send 
to the student nurses in Moscow. The com- 
mittee is happy because of the hearty codpera- 
tion of every person both at McLaughlin Hall 
and at the Hospital. 

Michigan G. M 


“BACTERIOLOGY IN A NUTSHELL” 


EAR EDITOR: With regard to Bac- 
teriology in a Nutshell,—Reid, a review 
of which appeared in the February number of 
the Journal. This well known primer for 
Junior nurses is in the Tenth Edition, which 
fact surely bears evidence of its usefulness as a 


textbook. It has been fully revised a number 


of times, although from a perusal of the review, 


one gains the impression that the present edi 
tion is identical with the one published in 1904; 
yet at that time the book contained 110 pages, 
now it has 323. In each edition published it 
has been the aim of the author to embody in 
that edition matter, either instructive or inter- 
esting, that has developed along bacteriological 
lines since the preceding one. A brief intro- 
duction to each edition is retained in the initial 
pages of the present book and these constitute 
the “numerous prefaces of the book” to which 
your review refers. In this review just one 
sentence is quoted from the introduction to the 
Fourth Edition on page 7, viz., “Teachers agree 
that much laboratory work is unnecessary for 
the average pupil nurse”; quite ignoring that 
on the same page and in the same paragraph 
it is advised as follows: “If you are so fortun 

ate as to have a sensible, enthusiastic bacteriol 

ogist in charge of your laboratory, have your 
pupils serve a term in the laboratory just as 
they do in all other departments of the hos 

pital.” In the same introduction, on page 8, 
practical laboratory demonstrations are 
touched upon, of which every pupil nurse 
should have a good working knowledge, and 
even at that date, 1910, when the quotations 
referred to were written, our pupil nurses in 
training were obtaining this knowledge in our 
hospital laboratories. Only the difficult labora 

tory tests that have taken men of science 
“years to evolve and perfect” were at that time 
considered “unnecessary for the average pupil 
nurse.” Many of our best teachers in training 
schools still hold the opinion that this part of 
laboratory work should not be “compulsory” 
and also, another quotation from page 9, that 

“Teaching the simpler laboratory work comes 
within the province of the superintendent oi 
nurses, the head nurse or the instructor, the 
more difficult part belongs to the bacteriolo- 
gist.’ When from far off China came the 
request for permission to translate Bacteriology 
in a Nutshell into the language of that country 

for the use of Chinese pupils in training schools, 
the letter contained this paragraph: “While 
the translation will be of no financial benefit 
to you (we sell all of our textbooks to pupils 
at cost), yet it is an honor, which you will 
appreciate, to know that your book has been 
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given preference over a number of others on 
this subject, etc.” When the translator was 
in this country on a furlough, about two years 
ago, she wrote again of its value and sent two 
copies of the Chinese edition. On the cover, 
in English, appeared the title, author’s name, 
the name of the translator, and the acceptance 
of the book for the use of Chinese student 
nurses in training by the Nurses’ Association 
of China. From the letter of a Superintendent 
of Nurses in a Southern hospital the follow 
ing quotation: “Bacteriology in a Nutshell is 
a valuable handbook for junior nurses. The 
subject matter is well classified and treated 
in language that can be easily understood and 
readily assimilated. The marginal annotations 
define and emphasize at a glance, the subjects 
treated by clearly stated paragraphs. Prac 
tical and sensible points in hygiene for the 
nurse, are carefully explained and her duties 
set forth on the ethical side of her profes- 
sion. The supplement on Serum Therapy adds 
valuable information to a book containing 
much meat in small compass.” Another good 
word from a Superintendent of Nurses in a 
hospital in New York State: “The Supple- 
ment to your good book is a most valuable 
addition. I am so interested in the serums 
and am glad to have all of the work under 
one cover. My Senior nurses are eagerly study- 
nig the Supplement in the Junior’s book.” 
Again from the Superintendent of Nurses in a 
far Western state: ‘We consider it the best 
book on the subject published for nurses. Our 
bacteriologist, who is, also, bacteriologist in 
the University, teaches the subject to our 
nurses. He recognizes the unusual merit of 
your book and recommends it to all nurses 
He is a graduate of Bellevue, New York, 
Medical College. This is a 700 bed hospital.” 
A Superintendent of a New Jersey hospital 
writes: “Our pupils are delighted with the 
book. It should be more widely advertised: 
pardon the suggestion, but I believe in pass- 
ing a good thing along.” Some little time 
ago, a bacteriologist in one of your big 
eastern cities, wrote to suggest that “Bacteri 
ology in a Nutshell is a most in 
structive book for nurses and, in my opinion, 
it contains sufficient carefully prepared 
matter for first year medical students.” (This 
is a laboratory man connected with one of 


the large college hospitals.) In concluding a 
letter on the subject of a new serum which he 
has discovered and used with marked success, 
a prominent New York physician just a few 
weeks ago wrote: “You are the author ot 
Bacteriology in a Nutshell, are you not? Let 
me congratulate you. It is one of the best 
textbooks for nurses on the subject, of which 
I have any knowledge.” These are extracts 
from letters of absolute strangers. Many others 
might be mentioned, all from strangers, but 
they are hospital training school superintend 
ents, laboratory workers, bacteriologists and 
instructors, none of whom are connected with 
hospital training schools for “attendants,” yet 
they use Bacteriology in a Nutshell in their 
work and recommend it to others because the, 
seem to find it of value as “a textbook” and 
not because of “its simplicity and _ historical 
notes” alone, or as a reference book. Here 
in West Virginia, especially in Charleston, 
where in recent years the author has been on 
the teaching staff of one of the best training 
schools, many kind references to its value as 
a textbook are still received, not only from 
laboratory workers and “instructors” but 
from those who consider the book good 
enough to use in connection with their lectures 


to pupil nurses. 
Mary E. Rei, RN 


Charleston-on-Kannawha, 
West Virginia 
FROM A NAVY NURSE 

EAR EDITOR: “When the War i- 

over and the fighting is done, why sta\ 
in the Service?” This I have often been 
asked. Sometimes it has been intimated that 
there are no good reasons if one can make 
living on what the “gobs” call the “U.S. S 
Outside,” and therefore I'm going to give m\ 
reasons for staying in the Navy Nurse Corps 
First, don’t think because you were in the 
Army Nurse Corps during the War that you 
know all about the Navy. The two are as 
much alike as our own “P.H.” and Bellevue 
The Navy Nurse Corps is small, almost like 
one big family; everywhere you go, you find 
people with whom you have been shipmate- 
before. Besides, the U. S. Navy has hospitals 
in the Philippines, Samoa, Guam, the Hawaiian 
Islands, Haiti, the Virgin Islands and Yoko 
hama. If you have the “wanderlust‘” it i- 
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pleasant to think of all the places to which 
orders may send you, and of the old friends 
whom you will find already there; also to 
know that wherever you go, living quarters 
and food will be of the best; and that gen- 
erous leave allowance gives time to see every- 
thing of interest in that country and adjacent 
ones. All our nurses in the Orient visit Japan 
and China and some visit Australia, during a 
period of leave of absence. A few have saved 
their pennies and have come home by way 
of India and Europe. The Navy flies its own 
“ferry service” from the East to the West 
Coasts and across the Pacific. The trans- 
ports always carry nurses, some transferred 
to other stations for duty, some on duty for 
the trip. Navy Nurse Quarters everywhere 
are as comfortable as our own home at 
“PH.”; the food and service are better than 
I have ever seen in any training school. If 
ill, we have a room in Sick Officers’ Quarters, 
just like an Admiral. Sick leave, while con- 
valescing, is not deducted from our annual 
thirty days’ vacation. And our work? 
There are three watches, 8 a. m. to 3 p. m.; 
3p.m.to10p.m.; 10 p.m. to8a.m. When 
we are off duty, we are through for the day 
There is no hurrying back. Night duty aver- 
ages one month a year,—a night duty that 
begins at ten when the lights have been out 
an hour. The nurses must not only care for 
the critically ill in the Navy but also are 
required to teach and demonstrate nursing 
knowledge to the members of the Hospital 
Corps. There are also special details, such as 
Operating Room, X-Ray work, Laboratory 
work, Dietetics, Physiotherapy and Instruc- 
tion; mine, for over a year, has been teaching 
at the Hospital Corps Training School on 
Goat Island. Did you know that there is a 
Training School for men here in California, 
where graduates at the end of their four years’ 
enlistment are eligible for state registration? 
The Navy must have trained men to care for 
its sick afloat as well as ashore, in peace as 
in war. Some of the smaller ships, such as 
destroyers and submarines, do not carry med- 
ical officers, so the pharmacist in charge of 
Sick Bay must be able to do what is needed 
until his patients can be transferred to a 
shore hospital or a hospital ship. The hos- 
pital ships carry nurses, and a detail aboard 


one is much coveted by all who are good 
sailors. All men enlisting in the Hospital 
Corps are sent at once to the Training Schools 
They have classes daily from nine until four; 
Nursing, Materia Medica, Pharmacy, Anat- 
omy and Physiology, Dietetics, First Aid, etc 
During their last month, they have practical 
experience in the ward, drug room, and labor- 
atory. From here they go to the hospitals 
and later to sea. I have never enjoyed any- 
thing as I do teaching my boys; they are a 
constant joy and_ inspiration wouldn't 
exchange them for the finest lot of probes 
anywhere. If any of you are ever in San Fran- 
cisco, I’d like to show you our school and 
the Sick Bay in the Island (no nurses there), 
but everything is spick and span and ship 
shape. If any of you would like more informa- 
tion about the Navy Nurse Corps, I shall be 
glad to give it. I love my work and the 
service life and am very glad of this oppor- 
tunity to say “Come on in, the water is fine.” 
California Heten S. Woop 
Nurse, U.S.N 


THE HEART OF THE ART 

EAR EDITOR: Nursing is a calling for 

both men and women, as sometimes a 
man is needed where a woman cannot handle 
the hard cases, such as alcoholism and mel 
ancholy. Every nurse must have a_ kind 
heart and try to please everyone in the home 
Though young, I am having the best time 
of my life in following an occupation which 
will be of some use to the world and to my- 
self. Simple clothes, strong nerves, common 
sense, self control, a light step, a low voice, a 
merry smile,—all these are an aid to employ- 
ment. Many nurses want too much waiting 
upon. We should wait on ourselves, be 
thoughtful of expense, and endure hardships 

New York. G. Cc 


JOURNALS ON HAND 

Edith Jackson, 49 St. Luke St., Montreal, 
Quebec, has copies of the Journal for 1920, 
1921, 1922, which can be had on receipt of 
postage. 

Grace Randall, 5955 Midway Park, Chicago, 
has copies of the Journal for 1921, except 
April and July; and of 1922, which may be 
had for mailing charges 
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NURSING NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE AMERICAN NURSES’ ASSOCIATION 


The secretary of the American Nurses’ 
Association, Agnes G. Deans, requests the 
editors of bulletins published by alumnae, 
district or state associations, to place the 
Headquarters (370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York) on their mailing list. The information 
and news contained in these bulletins would 
be much appreciated by the representatives 
of the three national organizations. Ada Belle 
McCleery of Evanston, IIl., was appointed 
delegate to the American Conference on Hos- 
pital Service which met in Chicago, in March. 


NURSES’ RELIEF FUND 
REPORT FOR FEBRUARY, 1923 


Receipts 
Balance on $12,653.00 
Interest on bank balance_--_- 3.04 
Interest on 7 45.00 


California: District 1, $9; District 2, 
$78; Dist. 5, $49.50; Dist. 9, 


$62.89; Dist. 12, $12.----- 211.39 
Central America: One _ individual, 
10.00 


Colorado: Graduate Nurses’ Assn., 
$40.50; Colorado Training School, 


Dmtiict t.......... 6.00 
Kansas: State Nurses’ Assn., $45.50; 

Bethany Hospital Alumnae, $10_- 55.50 
Massachusetts: Worcester City Hos- 


pital Alumnae 25.00 
Michigan: Dist. 1, $8; Dist. 4, $4; 

Farrand Training School Alum., 

$8; Blodgett Memorial Hospital 

Alum., $12.50; one individual, $1 33.50 
Minnesota: Dist. 2, $17; Dist. 4, $1; 

Asbury Methodist Alum. Assn., $9 27.00 


Montana: District 5 40.00 
New Jersey: Dist. 5, $36; Dist. 6, 
$6; individual member, $1__---- 43.00 


New York: Dist. 13, $13; Roosevelt 
Hospital, Alum. Assn., $50; Troy 
Hospital Alum., $25; St. Joseph’s 
Hospital Alum., Syracuse, $14_-- 102.00 
Ohio: Dist. 3, $10; Bethesda Alum. 
Assn., $25; School of Nursing & 


Health, University of Cincinnatl, 
Oklahoma: State Nurses’ Assn., $ 
Dist. 3, $26; individual members 
Shawnee, $15 is 8 
Pennsylvania: Carlisle Hospital 
Alum 1 
Territory of Hawaii: Nurses’ Assn 52.75 
Utah: Salt Lake City nurses_- 17.00 
Wisconsin: Individual member_- 1.00 
$13,5 18 
Disbursements 
Paid to 32 applicants for 
<....<.. $525.00 
Postage 
Printing and stationery 24.25 570.75 
Balance, February 28, 1923 12,991.43 
Invested funds $59,250.00 


$72,241.43 
V. Lota Lorimer, Treasurer 

111 contributions for the Relief Fund should 

be made pavable to the “Nurses’ Relief Fund” 

and sent to the American Nurses’ Association, 

370 Seventh Ave., New York. Requests for 

leaflets should be sent to the Secretary of 

the American Nurses’ Association at Head- 

quarters. For further information, address 

Elizabeth E. Golding, Chairman, 317 West 45th 
Street, New York 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF NURSING 
EDUCATION 

The National League of Nursing Education 
will hold its annual meeting at the New Ocean 
House, Swampscott, Mass., June 18-22, in 
clusive. Swampscott is only a few miles out 
of Boston and the New Ocean House is one 
of the finest summer hotels on Boston's North 
Shore. Room reservations may be made by 
direct application to the hotel. Rates will be 
from $7 to $10 per day, American Plan 

The chairman of the Programme Committee, 
Sally Johnson, Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, Boston, submits the following tentative 
outline for the programme. She will be 
glad to have suggestions from superintendents 
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instructors, and others, particularly topics for 

round tables, and questions for the question 

box. 

A. Mental Nursing, one Session, in charge of 
Helen Sinclair 

B. Pediatrics. 

1. Affiliated Courses 

2. Relation of Child Psychology to 
Pediatrics 

3. Care of the Child in Public Health 

4. What Constitutes the Preparation 
of a Nurse Who is to Care for 
Children 

5. What the Pediatrician Requires from 
the Nurse Caring for Sick Chil- 
dren 

C. Session in charge of the Educational Com- 
mittee of the League. 

1. Institutes and Summer Schools 

2. Teaching Supervisors 

3. Central Schools and Centralized 
Teaching, Junior Colleges 

LD. Session in charge of Instructors. 

1. Uniform Standards for Schools of 
Nursing as a Basis for Interstate 
Reciprocity 

2. Would It Be Advisable To Give 
Probationers their Practical 
Nursing Notes in Printed or 
Mimeographed Form? 

3. Methods of Teaching Nursing Pro- 
cedures 

Follow-up Work on the Wards 

5. Should Parliamentary Procedures 
and Public Speaking Have a 
Place in the Curriculum? 

6. What Will a Two-year and Four 
Months’ Course Mean to a Stu- 
dent Receiving Practical Experi- 
ence in All Departments? 

7. How Can We Secure the Codpera 
tion of the Head Nurses? 

E. The Outstanding Problems of the Train- 
ing Schools for Nurses in the Small 
Hospitals. 

F. Question-box: Some of the Minor Prob- 
lems of Training School Administration 

G. Greater Use of the Teaching Material to 
be Found in our Out-Patient Depart- 
ments. 

H. Relation of the Hospital Superintendent 
to the Training School Superintendent 
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I. Reports of the Journal, the Central, and 
Eastern Councils 


J. Discussion of the Rockefeller Report, 
Headquarters. 

K. Administration from a Human Point of 
View. 


L. Health of Nurses. 

M. Review of the Thirty Years Since the 
Superintendents’ Society was Created 
in 1893. 

N. Round Tables. 

THe NOMINATING COMMITTEE OF THE 
NaTIONAL LeaGueE oF NursinGc EpvuCATION, 
Helen Wood, Grace Phelps, Mrs. Adelaide 
Northam Chairman, has presented the follow- 
ing report and it has been accepted by the 
Directors: For president, Laura R. Logan, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; for first vice-president, 
Carolyn Gray, Cleveland, O.; for second vice- 
president, Mary M. Roberts, New York; for 
secretary, Ada Belle McCleery, Evanston, 
Ills.; for treasurer, Bena M. Henderson, Chi- 
cago, Ills.; for directors (for two years), Ade- 
laide Nutting, New York, Helen Farnsworth, 
Kansas City, Mo., Harriet Gillette, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Marion Rottman, Milwaukee, Wis 

The By-laws direct that the Nominating 
Committee shall nominate one person for each 
office. Additional nominations may be made 
from the floor. 

The Directors discussed the question of ap- 
pointing a Transportation Committee and 
decided on the following members: E. J 
Taylor, New York; Mary K. Nelson, Boston; 
Minnie H. Ahrens, Chicago, Helen Farnsworth, 
Kansas City; Evelyn Wood, San Francisco; 
Jane Van De Vrede, Atlanta; Martha M. Rus- 
sell, Chairman, New York. As there has never 
been a sufficient number in attendance at a 
League meeting to obtain special rates, it has 
been decided to advise members to ask for the 
summer rates which will be in force at that 
time and make no effort for any closer prices 
The members of the Transportation Com- 
mittee will be glad to aid in making up parties 
to travel together from different parts of the 
country or to aid members in any possible 
manner 

Martua M. Russe tt, Secretary 


Tue New ENGLAND DIVISION OF THE AMER- 
IcAN Nurses’ Association will hold its third 
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biennial convention in Burlington, Vermont, 
May 22-24. (Note the change of date.) A 
tentative programme, subject to change, is as 
follows: 

Reports showing the work of the State 
Associations and State and Local Red Cross 
Committee will be presented. Certain sessions 
will be devoted to the following and other 
important branches of nursing work with 
prominent educators conducting: Public 
Health, Private Duty Nursing, State Leagues 
of Nursing Education. Reports of problems, 
advancement and probable future status of 
Registration Laws now existent in the New 
England States will be presented by repre- 
sentatives of Committees having intimate 
knowledge of this work. It is planned that 
these special sessions shall present material of 
practical and educational value with demon- 
strations of different phases of the work, 
exhibits, and explanations as to results ob- 
tained along special lines. 

An effort will be made to afford time during 
the three days’ sessions for an opportunity to 
get acquainted and to further the bonds of 
interest and friendship, which have already 
been strengthened as a result of the meetings 
of this Division. 

Vermont is planning to be most hospitable 
in arranging for social gatherings. 

One session will be devoted to a Question 
Box with the following suggested topics: 
Nurses’ organizations; Formation, value, 
affiliations with other organizations; Relief 
and educational funds of the American Nurses’ 
Association; The Rockefeller Report—dques- 
tions as to its practical value after a year's 
study; Influence of the private duty nurse 
upon general nursing affairs; The American 
Journal of Nursing; Rural nursing in New 
England; Health and recreation of nurses in 
training. 

The meetings will be held in the New Sher- 
wood Hotel, which will be the headquarters 
of the Division. Rooms with baths will be 
secured at the following hotels at the rate of 
$2.50 to $3.00 per day: The New Sherwood, 
The Van Ness, Hotel Vermont. 

A full programme of the Convention will 
appear in the May Journal. Don’t forget the 
change of date! A trip to Burlington, Ver- 
mont in May will be ideal! The meeting 


place, Burlington, and the wonderful natural 

scenery which surrounds it need no descrip 

tion. The spirit and atmosphere of the meet- 

ings of the New England Division are always 

inspiring 

Chairman Committee on Arrangements: Anas 
tasia G. Correy, 16 Colchester Ave., Burling 
ton, Vermont 

Chairman Programme Committee: Jessie E 
Catton, New England Hospital for Women 
and Children, Dimock St., Roxbury, Mass 


Tue NortTHWEsST SECTION OF THE AMERICAN 
Nurses’ Association for the states of Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon, and Washington will hold 
its biennial convention in Tacoma, Wash., 
June 7, 8, and 9, when it is hoped all nurses 
of the northwest will attend and take a per 
sonal interest in the meetings. Tacoma, “The 
City of Destiny,” will endeavor to keep up 
her reputation of hospitality to all her guests 
Agnes R. Fletcher, Chairman Publicity Com 
mittee 


ARMY NURSE CORPS 


In February, 1923, the following named 
members of the Army Nurse Corps were 
ordered transferred to the stations indicated 
To Station Hospital, Fort Eustis, Va. 2nd 
Lieut. Florence G. Gerhart; to Fitzsimons 
General Hospital, Denver, Colo., 2nd Lieut 
Winifred N. Rose; to Letterman General Hos- 
pital, San Francisco, Calif., 2nd Lieut. Annie 
G. Fox; to Station Hospital, Ft. Sam Houston, 
Texas, 2nd Lieut. Julia McKenna; to Walter 
Reed General Hospital, Washington, D. C 
2nd Lieut. Sara M. Schoenberger; to U. S 
Military Academy, West Point, N. Y., 2nd 
Lieut. Jean G. Mackenzie 

Orders have been issued for the separation 
from the service of the following named 2nd 
Lieutenants, A.N.C.: Adolphine Arnke, Anna 
P. Barclay, Clara L. Blood, Alta Cheshire. 
Nettie E. Clark, Irene D. Christopher, Loretta 
Colby, Cornelia G. Cole, Jennie Agatha Cal- 
ligan, Mildred Vera Ford, Olive M. Hallmark, 
Iva W. Hancock, Bessie E. V. Keil, Isabel 
Kennedy, Mary J. LaCoke, Mary E. Linehan, 
Clara B. Locklin, Elizabeth E. McCurdy, 
Mary H. Silver, Edna Marie Starkey, Stella 
Terrell, Esther Van Scoyvk, Grace E. Wells, 
Margaret L. Wilcox 
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ARMY SCHOOL OF NURSING 


A new class of students was admitted to 
both branches of the Army School of Nursing 


on March 7 
Sayres L. 


Captain, Acting Supt., Army Nurse Corps. 


U. S. PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE NURSE 
CORPS 

Transfers: Marion Lynch, Gertrude Mead, 
Mary Small, Esther Gibson, Anna Samuelson 
to U. S. Marine Hospital No. 21, Stapleton, 
N. Y.; Margaret Murphy to No. 2, Boston, 
Mass.; Anne McNulty to No. 3, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Jeannette Storey, Ethel Ludwick to No. 
6, Cleveland, O.; Edna McDougall to No. 43, 
Ellis Island, N. Y. 

New Assignments: Margaret Farrell, to 
Boston; Bessie Turner, to Detroit; Martha 
Hill, to Evansville, Ind.; Vivian Newman, to 
St. Louis, Mo.; Dorothy Sweeney, to Staple- 
ton, N. Y.; Eileen Sward, to Ellis Island, 

Reinstatements: Rose Fallon, to No. 2, 
Boston, Mass.; Julia Kolodzej, to No. 6, 
Cleveland, O.; Minnie Hanson, Nell Hanson, 
to No. 7, Detroit, Mich.; Agnes Lally, to 
No. 11, Louisville, Ky.; Gladys Brock, to No. 
14, New Orleans, La.; Bessie Coombs, Georgia 
Scott, to No. 21, Stapleton, N. Y.; Ida J. 
Seright, to No. 43, Ellis Island, N. Y.; Celes- 
tino Fernandez, to No. 70, Hudson St., New 
York; Elizabeth Burke, to No. 19, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; Mary McRae, to U. S. Quaran- 
tine Station, Angel Island, Calif.; Alcesta 
Owen, to Scientific Research Division, Hagers- 


town, Md 
Lucy MINNIGERODE, 


Supt. of Nurses, U. S. P. H. S. 


U. S. VETERANS’ BUREAU, NURSING 
SERVICE 

Transfers: Lulu Shively, to Palo Alto, 
Calif.; Gertrude B. Patterson, to Greenville, 
S. C.; Edna E. Redwine, to Whipple Barracks, 
Ariz.; Edna S. Grabill, Telva T. Moore, to 
Chicago, Annex; Sara J. Kehoe, Helena Krause, 
Asst. C.N., to Chicago, Ill.; Werta T. Johnston, 
to Washington, D. C.; Elizabeth T. Joyce, to 
Ft. Lyon, Colo.; Mary Pearse, Anna A. Shock- 
itis, Helen T. Waldron, to St. Louis, Mo.; Allie 
M. Knott, to Waukesha, Wis.; Augusta Cornog, 
to Atlanta, Ga.; Mary H. Coble, to Boise, 


Idaho; Winifred A. Blake, Ethel E. Friedman, 
Carolyn Traves, to Memphis, Tenn.; Helen G 
Duncombe, Margaret M. Murdock, to Kansas 
City, Mo.; Hannah T. Collins, Jennie Har- 
rison, to Camp Kearny, Calif.; Mattie Peri- 
man, to Ft. Bayard, N. Mex.; Mary G. Cur- 
ran, Mary E. Grady, Margaret Nicolay, Elva 
L. Reeve, Harriet R. Rivett, to St. Paul, 
Minn.; Sara A. Lee, Chief Nurse, Anna A 
Stover, to Minneapolis, Minn.; Augusta S 
Anderson, to Newport, Ky.; Beatrice Joyce, 
to Portland, Ore.; Annabel Marker, to Dis- 
trict No. 2. 

Reinstatements: Cora B. Stine, Palo Alto, 
Calif.; Mary E. Carney, Chicago, Ill.; Della 
M. Fannin, Waukesha, Wis.; Katherine C 
Granfield, Margaret L. Maher, New Haven, 
Conn.; Annie B. Grimes, West Roxbury, 
Mass.; Bertha E. Brigham, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Mabel Ekstron, Maywood, IIl.; Cath- 
erine V. Collins, Fort McKenzie, Wyo. 


FOLLOW-UP SERVICE 

Transfers: Marion Carter, to District No 
1; Katherine Flynn, to District No. 2; Wini- 
fred Gallagher, to Allentown, Pa. 

During the month U. S. Veterans’ Hospital 
No. 53, Dwight, IIl., and U. S. Veterans’ Hos- 
pital No. 75, Colfax, Iowa, were closed. 

Plans were completed for the Postgraduate 
School in Tuberculosis Nursing to be con- 
ducted by the U. S. Veterans’ Bureau at U. S. 
Veterans’ Hospital No. 41, New Haven, Conn 
Alice Stewart, Director of the Tuberculosis 
League, Pittsburgh, is acting as Instructor for 
this course. 

Mary A. HIckey, 
Superintendent of Nurses 


THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE ALUMNI OF 
TEACHERS COLLEGE was held on February 21 
and 22. There were no special departmental 
activities. The meetings were devoted to a 
recapitulation and celebration of Dean Rus- 
sell’s twenty-five years of splendidly construc- 
tive service. The crowning event was the 
dinner given. by the Association for Dean 
Russell at the Hotel Commodore, New York 
City, on the twenty-second at which more than 
fourteen hundred members of the faculty and 
alumni were present. Alumnae of the De- 
partment of Nursing and Health were every- 
where in evidence 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOspPITAL 
SoctraL Workers will meet in Washington, 
D. C., May 16-23. The Washington will be 
Conference Headquarters. The current Bul- 
letin carries interesting discussions of the 
social service experience of student nurses at 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, and 
at the Children’s Hospital, Boston. 

Tre AMERICAN HospitaL AssoctATION will 
hold its twenty-fifth annual conference in the 
Municipal Auditorium, Milwaukee, the week 
beginning October 28. The Small Hospital 
Section has been reéstablished and will present 
a programme. 

Arizona: Tucson—Sr. Mary’s Hosprrar 
graduates a class of seven on April 3. 

Arkansas: Little Rock.—Tue Friern Dts- 
TRICT ASSOCIATION gave a reception recently in 
honor of Mrs. James D. Moncure, formerly 
Frankie L. Hutchinson, president of the State 
Association, whose marriage occurred in Feb- 
ruary. The reception was held in the ball 
room of the Hotel Marion, with one hundred 
and fifty present. A delightful programme of 
music, readings and dancing was enjoyed, fol- 
lowed by a banquet. Ollie Ainsworth, on 
behalf of the Association, presented a beau- 
tiful silver service to Mrs. Moncure in 
recognition of her twelve years’ service and of 
the appreciation in which she is held. Mary 
E. Gladwin went to Arkansas on March 1 to 
make a survey of the schools of nursing in 
the state. 

California: San Francisco.—Anna C. 
Jamme, Director of the Bureau of Registra- 
tion of Nurses, returned March first from a 
three months’ visit in the Orient. Miss Jamme 
carried greetings from the American Nurses’ 
Association and the National League of Nurs- 
ing Education to the nurses of China. She 
addressed groups of nurses in Peking, Shang- 
hai, Canton, Tokio, and Manila, speaking 
through ‘an interpreter. Miss Jamme speaks 
in warmest praise of the work of American 
nurses in the foreign field. Miss Jamme is 
preparing for the Journal a series of articles 
on the work of nurses on the other side of the 
Pacific. Los Angeles.—THe 
LuTHERAN Hospirat held its first meeting of 
the year on January 8 at the Lindley Home, 
with the new officers as hostesses: President, 
Agatha Dunston; vice-presidents, Mrs. Isma 


French, Anne Snowden; secretary, Vada Grace 
Sampson; treasurer, Mrs. Lena Lowe Rogers 
Committees for the year were appointed. A 
social hour followed. At the meeting on 
February 5, Mr. Armstrong, editor of the 
Hospital and Nurses’ Review, spoke. The 
members voted to give its official notices 
through that paper. Lila Brant of the Senior 
Class of the training school asked for the 
interest and support of the members for the 
first School Annual. Word was received of 
the purchase of a lot near the hospital for 
a beautiful new nurses’ home. THe Hospirar 
OF THE Goop SAMARITAN graduated a class of 
nine on January 16 

Colorado: THe Cororapo Boarp oF 
Nurse EXAmMIners will hold an examination 
to register nurses at the State House, Denver, 
on May 22, 23, and 24, 1923. For further 
information apply to the Secretary, Louise 
Perrin, State House, Denver. THe Cororano 
StaTE GRADUATE Nurses’ AssoctaTIoN held its 
nineteenth annual meeting at the Brown Pal- 
ace Hotel, Denver, February 7-9. The State 
League held its fifth annual meeting at the 
same time. After the meeting had been called 
to order by the president, Mrs. Eda M. Pine, 
a report of the Denver section of the League 
was given, followed by a report and discus- 
sion of the various activities of the state in 
nursing education. The course in tubercu- 
losis nursing for affiliating students and grad- 
uate nurses which is given at Fitzsimons 
General Hospital, was described by Mrs 
Marie Ingraham, instructor of students. This 
was most interesting, as many nurses of the 
state were unaware that such opportunities 
for acquiring knowledge on this important 
subject were to be had. Public Health Nurs- 
ing at the Denver Visiting Nurses’ Association, 
was the subject of a paper written by Miss 
Buford, assistant superintendent of the Asso- 
ciation, and presented by Miss Perdue, one of 
the staff. A general discussion followed, the 
chairman explaining that owing to the scarcity 
of applicants to the schools of nursing for 
the past two years, some schools were unable 
to avail themselves of this excellent course 
The Value of Affiliation from the Viewpoint 
of the Student was the title of a paper pre- 
sented by Mary Sullivan, a student nurse. 
School Nursing, Its Opportunities and How 
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to Prepare for the Work, was presented by 
Anna Boyd, superintendent of Nurses in Den- 
ver public schools. A paper, How Shall 
Hospitals Meet Their Obligations and Educa- 
tional Responsibilities? was read by Miss 
Hickman of Bethel Hospital, Colorado Springs. 
Miss Hickman stressed the necessity for more 
thorough instruction, shorter hours of duty 
and elimination of some of the routine pro- 
cedures which could be relegated to ward 
helpers. Mrs. Pine read a letter from Anna 
Drake of Iowa, chairman of the National 
Tuberculosis Association, urging the estab- 
lishing of courses on tuberculosis nursing for 
the student nurses, such courses to be given 
in sanatoria for the care of the tuberculous. 
Colorado has such courses. Following the 
adjournment, two interesting round table dis- 
cussions were conducted,—the first by Sister 
Mary, superintendent of Glockner Sanitarium, 
on The Cost of Educating a Nurse. Sister 
presented the figures for one year in their 
school, which numbers forty. She explained 
that the home was the simplest but the food 
the best. Expenses of entertainment and of 
illness were not included. It was a matter 
of surprise to all that at the end of three 
years, after a generous allowance for her 
services was deducted, each nurse had cost 
the hospital $542.32. How to Interest the 
Younger Nurses in Local, State and National 
Affairs was the subject for round table dis- 
cussion presented by Mrs. Bessie Haskin, of 
Longmont. The conclusion here was that one 
very good way of promoting such interest is 
to send a student representative to all State 
and National meetings. A motion that this 
be recommended to the training schools was 
carried. Discussion upon meeting the expense 
of such representatives followed. Some 
thought the hospital should defray this ex- 
pense, others thought the Alumnae should 
assume it, while others thought that if the 
students had to work to provide it them- 
selves, they would value it more. On 
Wednesday evening, the formal opening session 
of the two state organizations was _ held, 
opened with community singing. The invo- 
cation was given by Rev. B. B. Kessler; 
address of welcome, Hon. Carl S. Milliken, 
Secretary of State; responses, Mrs. Eda M. 
Pine, president of the State Association, and 


Loretta Mulherin, president of the State 
League. Addresses were given by Louie Croft 
Boyd on Tendencies in Nurse Education, Past 
and Present, and by Rev. David H. Fouse, 
on The Super-Woman. Thursday morning 
was occupied with the business of the State 
Association. In the afternoon, papers were 
given as follows: The Organization and Scope 
of Tuberculosis Work in Colorado, Garnet 
Isabel Pelton; Ethics From a Nurse’s Stand- 
point, Lela Underhill; The Nurse and the 
Community, Jesse H. Newlon; Psychology and 
the Nurse, Dr. E. D. Phillips; paper, Olive 
Chapman, Director Nursing Service, South- 
western Division American Red Cross. A 
round table concluded the afternoon session, 
conducted by Matilda Harris of the Red 
Cross Public Health Nursing Service. In the 
evening there was a banquet. On Friday 
morning an excellent report was given by 
delegates to the Colorado Federation of 
Women’s Clubs at Estes Park. Reports of 
the Seattle convention were given by Mrs 
Pine and Miss Morrison, and there was also 
a symposium on the convention: League, 
Loretta Mulherin; Public Health, Elizabeth 
Forster; Private Duty, Carrie Moore; Tuber- 
culosis, Ida M. Spaeth; Social Activities, 
Edith M. Embury. At the adjourned meeting 
of the League, the Nominating Committee 
announced the following officers for the 
coming year for the League: President, Mrs 
Gertrude Loutzenheiser, Children’s Hospital, 
Denver; vice-president, Sister Sebastian, 
Mercy Hospital; secretary-treasurer, Loretto 
Mulherin, St. Joseph’s Hospital. All were 
unanimously elected. At 12:30 there was a 
luncheon given by the alumnae associations 
of St. Luke’s, St. Joseph’s, Park Avenue, Chil- 
dren’s, County and Mercy Schools. The after- 
noon programme included: State Registration, 
Louise Perrin; Food Selection for Adults, 
Kittie D. Washington; Historical Review of 
Child Welfare Work, R. P. Forbes, M.D.; 
The Private Duty Nurse, Minerva Harring- 
ton. In the evening there was an illustrated 
lecture on The Undernourished Child by 
Edith M. Embury, and an address on Cancer 
by Philip Hillkowitz, M.D. The following 
officers were elected by the Colorado State 
Graduate Nurses’ Association: President, Jessie 
D. Stewart, Colorado Springs; vice-presidents, 
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Carrie B. Moore, Mrs. Neary; secretary, 
Mrs. May M. Carpenter, 1027 Fillmore 
St., Denver; treasurer, Miss Livsey, Den- 
ver; directors, Misses Morrison, Hammill 
and Hart. 

Connecticut: New Haven.—Tue Con- 
NECTICUT Tramninc ScHoor held a regular 
meeting on March 1, with all officers and a 
full attendance. The new constitution and 
by-laws were unanimously approved after full 
discussion, ready for acceptance by the na- 
tional. The members are now planning for 
the two-day celebration of the semi-centennial 
of the training school, to be held on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, May 15 and 16. The hospital 
and school are in cordial coéperation, commit- 
tees have been appointed, and all graduates 
are most cordially invited to return. Sr. 
RAPHAEL’s Nurses’ ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION 
held a regular meeting at the hospital on 
March 5. After the business, the members 
enjoyed a most interesting talk by Elizabeth 
Ross, associate superintendent of the Visiting 
Nurse Association, on her experience with the 
Red Cross during the war. 

District of Columbia: Washington.- 
THe GRADUATE Nurses’ ASSOCIATION enter- 
tained the graduating classes of the training 
schools of the District on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 15, at the Club House. Agnes G. Deans, 
Secretary of the American Nurses’ Association, 
spoke on the value and significance of nursing 
organizations, local, state and national. Clara 
D. Noyes, Director of the American Red Cross 
Nursing Service and former President of the 
American Nurses’ Association and National 
League of Nursing Education, spoke on Voca- 
tional Opportunities for Nurses. The regular 
programme was followed by music, dancing 
and refreshments. This is the first effort of 
the kind in the District to create a closer bond 
between the younger and the older nurses and 
proved to be a most successful and enjoyable 
occasion. About one hundred and fifty stu- 
dent and graduate nurses attended. THE 
Nursinc LEAGUE OF Epucation held its reg- 
ular meeting at Garfield Hospital on February 
22. The programme was very full and proved 
unusually interesting. There was a report on 
the Central School of Nursing. The Commit- 
tee is studying the situation in Washington 
from all angles. The League hopes to see the 


Central School established by another year. 
The question of a representative nurse from 
some of the larger organizations lecturing to 
the graduating classes of the various schools 
of the city for the recruiting of student nurses 
was brought up and it was moved and carried 
that the Secretary write the Board of Educa- 
tion in regard to this. A special course of 
lectures in Nursing Problems for the benefit 
of the Senior classes of all the Hospitals was 
arranged for, to begin at an early date. After 
the business meeting, the members were enter- 
tained at a George Washington Birthday party 
by Miss McWhorter, Superintendent of Nurses, 
Garfield Hospital, and her Staff. A delightful 
social hour was spent. Harriet L. Leete of the 
American Child Health Association will here- 
after have her office at 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York. 

Florida: Tampa.—District 4 held its an- 
nual meeting on March 5, and elected the 
following officers: President, Nelle S. French; 
vice-presidents, Mary D. Conoley, Gertrude 
Tiedeman; secretary, John O. Johnson; treas- 
urer, Mrs. H. Ryland Cox; directors, Mrs. 
Walter Bradford, Lillian Hollahan. At the 
February meeting, held at the Gordon Keller 
Hospital, Mrs. Benham, secretary of the state 
examining board, was a guest. It was decided 
to make the Nurses’ Central Registry the 
official registry of the Tampa _ Registered 
Nurses’ Club. It is located at the hospital. 

Georgia: Tue State Boarp or ExamM- 
INERS OF Nurses FOR GEorGIA will hold its 
regular semi-annual examinations for regis- 
tration of applicants, April 11 and 12, 1923, in 
Atlanta, Augusta, Macon and Savannah. Jane 
Van de Vrede, President. 

Illinois: Chicago.—Tue CreNnTRAL CouNn- 
cit oF Nursinc Epvucation has completed 
three years of activity. The interesting re- 
port of the Executive Secretary, Carol L 
Martin, was presented at the annual meeting 
on February 23. 116,243 pieces of literature 
have been distributed and 190 addresses were 
made by the Executive Secretary. A total of 
32,726 people were reached through inter- 
views and addresses. The report states 
frankly that results are difficult to estimate 
but that, without doubt, the number of stu- 
dents entering the schools served by the Coun- 
cil is increasing. The report further states 
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that “the value of the council lies chiefly in 
the opportunity it affords for concerted, 
coéperative effort of both lay and profes- 
sional groups connected with our hospitals and 


schools of nursing. The Council is the means - 


of bringing together hospitals and schools for 
nursing of all denominations in united effort 
to solve the many perplexing problems com- 
mon to all.” THe ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION OF 
THE Scuoor held its an- 
nual meeting at Congress Hall, on January 2. 
Reports of committees were given. There 
was discussion of the need of addition endow- 
ment of the Alumnae room at the Presby- 
terian Hospital. Officers elected are: Presi- 
dent, Mary C. Wheeler; vice-presidents, 
Mathild Krueger Lamping, Jessie F. Christie; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Georgia Messner 
Wescott. The February meeting was held on 
the 6th at the home of Mrs. Theodore Tieken. 
The class of 1923, of the training school, 
entertained the class of 1924 in December by 
the presentation of a comedy. Mr. Srar 
Hospirax graduated a class of 14 on February 
28. Tue Frmst Drstrict is setting a good 
example for other districts in their generous 
contributions to the Nurses’ Relief Fund, hav- 
ing mailed checks amounting to $207. Of this 
amount, $100 is from the St. Luke’s Alumnae 
Association, Chicago, in memory of Edith 
Johnstone, for many years Superintendent of 
Nurses. The Presbyterian Hospital Alumnae, 
Chicago, has contributed $75 and the balance 
is from individuals in the district. Kankakee. 
—TwHe KaNKAKEE State Hospirar_ grad- 
uates a class of three on April 2. 
Indiana: INDIANA State Boarp oF 
EXAMINATION AND REGISTRATION OF NURSES 
will hold its semi-annual examination for 
registration of nurses, May 9-10, in the Senate 
Chamber and the House of Representatives, 
State House, Indianapolis, Indiana. On Tues- 
day, May 8, the annual meeting of the Board 
will convene in the office of the Secretary, 
333 State House, at 9:30 a. m. Mary E. 
Gtapwin, who has been Educational Director 
of the Board for the last year, was given a 
reception by the State League of Nursing Edu- 
cation on February 24, at the Indiana Uni- 
versity School of Medicine. Superintendents 
and instructors from all parts of the state 
were present to testify to the value of the 


work Miss Gladwin has done and to wish her 
success in the work of similar nature which 
she is to undertake in Arkansas. A copy of 
the Life and Letters of Walter H. Page was 
presented to Miss Gladwin, who was made 
an Honorary Member of the League. Fort 
Wayne.—The members of the LuTHERAN 
Hosrrrat ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION were the 
guests of the students at a Valentine Party at 
the Nurses’ Home. Edna Kroeger, class of 
1921, is superintendent of the General Hospital, 
Hartford, Wis.; Bertha Beutrup is_ her 
assistant. Ina Kempff, class of 1922, is super- 
intendent of the Lutheran Deaconess Hospital, 
Beaver Dam, Wis.; Minnie Retzloff is night 
supervisor. Luella Ritt, class of 1921, is 
surgical supervisor of the City Hospital, Hen- 
derson, Ky. 

Iowa: Keokuk.—Disrrict 2 held its an- 
nual meeting on December 29 at the Y.W.C.A. 
A very full program was enjoyed by a large 
attendance of the members. Papers on Diet- 
etics and Social Service, a short drill in 
Parliamentary law, reports upon the American 
Hospital Association meeting, the State annual 
meeting, and the American Legion convention 
were given. Officers elected are: President, 
Mary Elder; vice-presidents, Blanch Sharp, 
Sister Dominica; secretary, Mabel Lusk; treas- 
urer, Margaret Sollers. The annual report of 
the Secretary showed that all the alumnae of 
the District have affiliated, which increases the 
membership a great deal since last year. The 
two alumnae associations were hostesses at a 
six o’clock dinner. Creston.—District No. 
9 held its annual meeting January 11, electing 
as officers: President, Frances Hutchinson, 
Council Bluffs; vice-presidents, Mrs. Margaret 
Pierson, Afton, and Mabel Guthrie, Creston; 
secretary, Mrs. Stacia Reed Hoffman, Creston; 
treasurer, Margaret Benning, Council Bluffs; 
directors, Mrs. Merietta Heifner, Florence 
Dean. During the year, 42 members have 
been accepted and 25 dismissed; total mem- 
bership, 105. The survey shows 211 nurses. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors, Feb- 
ruary 14, vacancies were filled, committees 
appointed, and the 20 cents per capita, asked 
for by the State Association to reimburse the 
treasury, after paying the 35 cents per capita 
additional to the national, was voted upon 
favorably and the treasurer was instructed to 
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pay the bill at once. Council Bluffs.—Tue 
JENNIE EDMUNDSEN ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION 
elected as officers for the year: President, 
Kathleen Brunow; secretary, Bernice Bern- 
hardi. Pauline Martignoni, superintendent of 
the Jennie Edmundsen Hospital, has resigned 
to take up public health nursing in St. Louis. 
Helen Hansen, assistant superintendent, is 
filling the position temporarily. The Alumnae 
gave a dance on January 19, the Board ladies 
acting as patronesses. The sum of $175 was 
realized to fill a depleted treasury. Mercy 
Hospirat ALUMNAE has elected officers: Presi- 
dent, Helen Fisher; secretary, Helen Minear. 
Boone.—Beatrice Case, superintendent of 
Eleanor Moore County Hospital was elected 
president of the Boone County Registered 
Nurses’ Association, with Hazel Graban, vice- 
president; Mrs. Grace Campbell, secretary and 
treasurer; Emma B. McCall, reporter. Cedar 
Rapids.—Margaret Smith, who has been 
supervisor of the contagious service at the 
Minneapolis General Hospital, is now night 
supervisor at St. Luke’s Hospital. Mercy 
Hospirat is building a new wing of about 100 
rooms. Mary McClernon, class of 1907, has 
gone to Tulsa, Okla., as a surgical nurse. 
Hampton.—Tue LutHeran Hospitar gradu- 
ated a class of eight on March 1. 

Kansas: Tue Kansas StaTE BOARD FOR 
EXAMINATION AND REGISTRATION OF NURSES 
will hold an Examination for State Registra- 
tion at the State House, Topeka, May 2 and 
3, 1923. Applications for this examination 
should be filed at least ten days before the 
examination, with the Secretary of the Board. 
Sister Mary Helena, St. Luke’s Hospital, El 
Dorado, Kansas. Concordia.—TuHe Concor- 
pia Hospirat graduated a class of two on 
March 15. 

Kentucky: Tue Kentucky State Boarp 
or Nurse Examiners will hold examination 
for State Registration on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, May 22-23, 1923, at the State 
Capitol Building, Frankfort, Kentucky. For 
application and information apply to Flora E. 
Keen, Secretary, 115 N. Main St., Somerset. 
Mayfield—Tue Mayrretp Generat Hos- 
PITAL graduated a class of one on March 1. 

Louisiana: THe ALEXANDRIA District OF 
THE StaTE AssociaTIon held its annual meet- 
ing, January 16, at the Baptist Hospital, with 


an attendance of twenty-four. The reports 
showed that 26 new members had been ad 
mitted during the year, the total number now 
being 36. Eight regular meetings had been 
held, all well attended except the September 
one. At the March meeting it was decided 
to appoint one of the older doctors as the 
Advocator of the association to represent it 
at the Medical Society meetings, resulting in 
the election of Dr. G. M. G. Stafford. Much 
was accomplished by him during the year. A 
special meeting was called on April 29 when 
a resolution was drawn, to be presented to 
the Medical Society, asking for its support of 
the law for registration of nurses. The Society 
replied it would do so. After this, the un 
qualified nurses residing in Alexandria re- 
turned to their home states. The work of 
establishing a central directory was begun in 
June and completed in December. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, Lucille 
Wilson; vice-president, M. Ward; secretary- 
treasurer, Bertha McManus; councillors, M 
Delaney, M. Young. Dr. R. O. Simmons gave 
an address on Professional Ethics, leaving a 
lesson long to be remembered. New Orleans. 
—Tovro Inrirmary graduated recently a class 
of twenty-two. Dr. Rudolph Matas presented 
each member a subscription to the Journal as 
a graduating gift. 

Maine: Lewiston.—Sr. Mary’s GENERAL 
Hosprrat graduated a class of five students in 
March. Presque Isle—Tue Presove Isie 
GENERAL Hospirat graduated a class of seven 
in March. 

Maryland: Tue Marytanp Strate Boarp 
or EXAMINERS OF Nurses will hold an exam- 
ination for State Registration, May 15, 16, 17, 
18. All applications must be filed not later 
than April 23 with the Secretary, Mary Cary 
Packard, 1211 Cathedral Street, Baltimore 

Massachusetts: THE MAssAacHUSETTS 
State Nurses’ AssocraTion held its mid-winter 
meeting on February 17 in the Boston Public 
Library, Boston. Section meetings were held 
in the morning. At the League Section, Miss 
Catton, first vice-president, presiding. Mary 
Beard told of her trip abroad and of her visit 
to the Bordeaux School. Miss Hall spoke of 
the proposed reorganization of the National 
League. At the Private Duty Section, Miss 
Galvin, vice-chairman presiding. Mrs. Albert 
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of Fall River read a letter sent by Miss 
Eldredge. At the Public Health Section, Miss 
Fowler presiding, Miss Beard spoke on condi- 
tions in Europe. At each of these section 
meetings, Miss Roberts spoke briefly on the 
Journal. The State meeting, proper, held in 
the afternoon, was opened by music from the 
Nurses’ Glee Club of the Peter Bent Brigham 
Hospital. Sophie C. Nelson spoke interest- 
ingly on what the Red Cross Nursing service 
means to Europe. A collection for the Jane 
Delano Fund was taken, amounting to nearly 
$100. Mrs. Susan L. Briggs and Sally Johnson 
spoke on Legislative matters. Mary M. Rob- 
erts of the American Journal of Nursing gave 
the final address. After the meeting, tea was 
served at the Boston Nurses’ Club by the 
Cambridge Hospital Nurses’ Alumnae Asso- 
ciation. Boston.—Jessie E. Catton has re- 
signed her position as superintendent of the 
Lawrence General Hospital, Lawrence, and 
has been appointed to a similar position in 
the New England Hospital for Women and 
Children. THe ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION OF THE 
MassacHuseTts Homeopatnuic Hosprrar held 
a Valentine luncheon and tea on February 14 
for the benefit of the Emergency Fund. The 
Training School graduated a class of twenty- 
three in March. Fall River.—THe ALUMNAE 
AssSOCIATION OF THE City Hosprrar held a 
theatre party and a banquet on February 13. 
Tewksbury —Tue Massacuusetts State In- 
FIRMARY ALUMNAE AsSocIATION held a regular 
meeting on March 1, at the Infirmary. An 
interesting lecture was delivered by Dr. John 
H. Nichols, Superintendent. Lunch was 
served later in the Nurses’ Library. 
Michigan: Micuican State Nurses’ 
AssociaTIon will hold its nineteenth annual 
meeting in St. Joseph, May 23, 24 and 25. 
The association will be the guests of the nurses 
of Berrien County, and “blossom time in May” 
has been selected by them as the most desir- 
able season of the year. Henrietta M. Schoen- 
beck of St. Joseph is chairman of the Arrange- 
ments Committee. A very excellent programme 
of unusual interest is being prepared by Mrs. 
Elsbeth Vaughan, of Lansing, chairman of 
the Programme Committee. Adda Eldredge, 
President of the American Nurses’ Association, 
is to give an address, the first evening, and is 
to be the guest of Michigan nurses at this 
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meeting. The Board of Directors of the 
Michigan State Nurses’ Association met on 
March 17 in Ann Arbor at the home of Alice 
L. Lake. Detroit.—The regular meeting of 
the First District of the Michigan State 
Nurses’ Association took place March 2 at the 
Central Bureau of Nursing. One of the activi- 
ties of which the First District is the author is 
the Parliamentary Law Class every Friday 
afternoon from three to five, conducted by 
Mrs. Emma Fox, Parliamentarian. THe Locat. 
LEAGUE OF NuRSING EDUCATION was enter- 
tained by the Teachers of the Cass Technical 
High School, on March 9. Before the busi- 
ness meeting occurred, the League members 
were taken through the entire Cass High 
School buildings and through the laboratories, 
where classes were working in Dietetics, 
Biology and Bacteriology. These laboratories 
are among the finest in the country. Refresh- 
ments were then served and a business meeting 
was held for about an hour. There were 
twenty-four members present. THe Farranp 
TRAINING ScHOOL ALUMNAE AssocIATION held 
its monthly meeting March 13, at McLaughlin 
Hall. The chief item of interest at the meet- 
ing was the activities of the “Boosters Com- 
mittee,” which is to help raise funds for the 
1924 convention. Ann Arbor.—TuHE Seconp 
District held a bridge party in one of the 
nurses’ homes of the University Hospital on 
February 5, the proceeds, $25, to be used 
toward the District’s share of the expense of 
the national convention in 1924. Mary C. 
Haarer has left Michigan to become one of 
the inspectors of schools of nursing at Albany, 
N.Y. Petoskey.—Locxwoop Hosprrat grad- 
uated one student in March. Grand Rapids 
is starting the year 1923 with great enthusiasm. 
Sarah E. Sly was in the city, March 8 and 9, 
conferring with the Committee on Revision of 
By-laws for the three Alumnae associations. 
She also attended the meeting of District 6, at 
the Y.W.C.A., Friday evening, March 9. 
After a short business session, during which 
Miss Sly made some suggestions regarding the 
method of raising funds for the 1924 conven- 
tion, the meeting was adjourned and turned 
over to Ida Reber, chairman of the Arrange- 
ments Committee, who announced a St. Pat- 
rick’s party. Refreshments were served, music 
and dancing were indulged in. Officers for- 
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the District for 1923 are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Elizabeth Kendall; vice-presidents, Ethel 
Rice Brown, Maud Galbraith; treasurer, Miss 
Helm; recording secretary, Mable Sterritt; 
corresponding secretary, Bessie Blacklock. The 
new $600,000 Sanitorium is nearing comple- 
tion. It will be ready in about six weeks 
Barbara Hunter, of Oswego, N. Y., will be 
the new superintendent of nurses. The present 
infirmary will be converted into a general hos- 
pital for use of the patients of City Physician, 
A. H. Edwards, M.D. Emma Sater, Super- 
intendent of Nurses of the Christian Church 
Hospital of Kansas City, Mo., has accepted 
a similar position at the Butterworth Hospital. 

Minnesota: THe Minnesota State Boarp 
or EXAMINERS OF Nurses will hold an exam- 
ination for the registration of nurses in St 
Paul, April 27 and 28, at the New State Cap- 
itol. At the last meeting of the executive 
board of the State Association it was decided 
to hold a meeting of the association in Min- 
neapolis on May 19. This being the last day 
of the convention of the Tri-State Hospital 
Association a large attendance is anticipated. 
Duluth.—Tue Seconp District held its 
March meeting on the second, at St. Luke's 
Hospital, a social hour following the business 
meeting. Many of the nurses of the city have 
been ill with influenza. Minneapolis.—The 
members of the Third District were guests of 
St. Barnabas’ Alumnae Association in Feb- 
ruary. The meeting was held in Gethesemane 
Church and Frances Ott, Chairman Private 
Duty Section, A.N.A., was the honor guest 
Her words of advice, sparkling with humor, 
were appreciated by all, and especially by 
the Senior nurses of the city who had been 
invited to hear her. Dainty refreshments 
were served to over 500. St. Paul.—Sr. 
Luxke’s ALUMNAE AsSOCIATION elected officers 
as follows: President, Charlotte Drew; sec- 
retary, M. Baer; treasurer, Kathleen Cleary. 
It was voted to send $50 to the Delano 
Memorial Fund. The alumnae is showing 
a keen interest in the campaign to raise 
$350,000 to build a nurses’ home and an addi- 
tion to the hospital. Several committees were 
formed to help carry on the work. Sr. JoHn’s 
ALUMNAE held its annual meeting on January 
26, and elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, M. Proehl; vice-president, A. Braun; 


secretary, M. Horejes; treasurer, A. Gutz. 
LaurA HaerinG, formerly of St. John’s Hos- 
pital, has accepted the position as Surgical 
Supervisor at the Union Hospital, New Ulm 
Ida Baldwin, formerly of St. John’s Hospital, 
has moved to New Ulm. Red Wing —Si1 
Joun’s Hosprrat has appointed as assistant 
supervisor, Mrs. Mayme J. Risse, class of 
1922. Alice Evans of the same class has 
accepted the position of historian at St. 
John’s Hospital, St. Paul 

Missouri: St. Louis.—Sr. Luxe’s AtuM- 
NAE AssocraTIon has elected the following 
officers for the year 1923 President, Mrs 
N. W. Sharpe; vice-president, Janet Mack- 
enzie; recording secretary, Janet Ross; corre- 
sponding secretary, Retta Snyder; treasurer, 
Alice Weddell; auditor, Mollie Wilkins. Vir- 
ginia Gardner was reélected chairman of the 
Endowment Fund. Mrs. Walter Vornbrock 
was appointed chairman of the Bazaar Com- 
mittee. A special effort will be made this year 
to communicate with all non-resident mem- 
bers, especially those who have apparently 
lost interest in the Association and its activi- 
ties. City Hospital No. 2 graduated one stu- 
dent on January 16th. 

New Jersey: Tue New Jersey State 
Nurses’ Association will hold its twenty-first 
annual meeting on Friday, April 6, at Willard 
Hall, Passaic. The entire day will be given 
over to the programme of the association 
which promises to be of great interest. Dr. 
Haven Emerson will give an address on Pre- 
ventive Medicine, and reports will be given by 
chairmen of various committees. The evening 
meeting will be under the chairmanship of 
Florence Dakin, president of the New Jersey 
State League for Nursing Education. Nurses 
are cordially invited to all meetings. THE 
New Jersey State LEAGUE has as its secretary, 
Marie Louis, Muhlenberg Hospital, Plainfield, 
instead of Martha M. Scott, as announced last 
month. The directors are: Mary J. Stone, Ida 
F. Austin, Huldah Randall. Newark.—Tue 
Newark City Hospitrat ALUMNAE ASSOCIA- 
TIon held its annual meeting on February 27 
at the Nurses’ Residence. Miss Suydam of the 
State Tuberculosis League gave an interesting 
talk. A goodly sum has been realized for the 
Scholarship Fund which will be used to send 
one graduate each year to study at Teachers 
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College. The new officers are: president: Sara 
V. Traynor; vice presidents, Florence E. 
Grove, Alma M. Gordon; secretary, Edith 
Reddy; treasurer, Grace Cairns. The retiring 
superintendent, Miss Mason, was presented 
with a handsome table by the Association. 
Mary F. Mason entered the training school in 
1896, graduating in 1898, at which time she 
was appointed assistant principal of the school. 
In November, 1899, she was made principal 
and superintendent. On January 1, 1923, Miss 
Mason retired on a pension which she has 
justly earned. Her devotion to the school and 
hospital was recognized by the Mayor who, 
with the attending staff, presented to her, at 
the farewell reception, a platinum and dia- 
mond wrist watch. Other gifts were a chair 
from the graduates; a lamp from the executive 
$taff; a satin gown from the ward maids; a 
platinum chain from the employees of the 
Nurses’ Home. Carolyn Schmoker, who has 
been Miss Mason’s assistant, succeeds her. 
Dorothea Rusch, industrial nurse for the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, has gone abroad to 
demonstrate an electric bulb. Bridgeton. 
Tue BrmwceTon Hospirat graduated a class of 
two on February 9. Long Branch.—Tue 
Monmouth Memoriat Hospitat graduated 
a class of eleven on March 9. 

New Mexico: The bill for state registra- 
tion of nurses passed without one dissenting 
vote. It becomes a law on June 1. The direc- 
tors of the State Association met on March 10 
to select a list of ten names from which the 
Governor will select members for the first 
Board of Nurse Examiners. Bertha C. Rowe, 
secretary of the State Association, has been 
called to her home in Los Angeles and has 
therefore resigned her position. 

New York: Buffalo.—Meryl E. McCool, 
class of 1914, Deaconess Hospital, has received 
a $500 scholarship from the Chicago Visiting 
Nurse Association and will take a six months’ 
postgraduate course at Johns Hopkins Hospi- 
tal. Rochester.—District 2 entertained the 
Senior classes of the training schools of the 
city at the meeting held February 27. At the 
business meeting it was decided to ask the 
State Department at Albany to hold an insti- 
tute in Rochester in May. Addresses were 
given by nurses engaged in different lines of 
nursing work: Industrial Nursing, Miss Hull; 


Public Health Nursing, Miss Phillips; Private 
Duty, Miss Faust; Executive Work, F. Bacon; 
Instructor’s Work, Hazel Jennings; the Club 
House and the Directory, Lucy Bayley; Red 
Cross, Eunice A. Smith. THe ALUMNAE Asso- 
CIATION OF THE ROCHESTER GENERAL HospPi- 
TAL held services on February 23, for the un- 
veiling of a brass tablet in honor of the 83 
members who had served in the World War. 
One of these, Miss McKenzie, gave her life, 
having been on a hospital ship which was 
sunk. A most appropriate address was given 
by Bishop Ferris. On the tablet in addition 
to the names of those who have graduated 
from the school, are those of the assistant 
superintendent, Emma E. Jones, and the 
superintendent of nurses, Eunice A. Smith, 
both of whom were holding these positions 
when called to service. Elmira.—Tue 
Arnot-Ocpen Hosprrat graduated a class of 
nine in March. Syracuse.—Nellie R. Hamill 
has resigned as superintendent of the Hospital 
of the Good Sheperd, a position she has held 
for seven years. The Alumnae Association of 
this hospital has contributed $50 toward the 
Jane A. Delano Fund. Carthage.—Rilla L. 
McNeil, superintendent of the Carthage Hospi- 
tal, has bought the institution. Rome.—Tue 
Rome Hosprrat ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION, at 
a recent meeting, decided to start a Loan Fund 
for the Training School. A dance is to be 
given on April 8, for the benefit of this fund 
Saranac Lake—Tue Grapuate Nurses’ As- 
SOCIATION held a meeting on March 6, in the 
Library. Catherine McDonnell, chairman of 
the Jane Delano Memorial Committee, re- 
ported that at a tea given on February 20, 
$32 was raised. Dr. Edward Wells gave a 
very instructive talk on Thoracoplacy in the 
Treatment of Pulmonary Tuberculosis. 
Kingston.—District 11 held its annual meet- 
ing on March 9, with a good attendance, each 
nursing center of the District being repre- 
sented. The amendments to the constitution 
and by-laws were acted upon and approved. 
Newburgh will hereafter be the headquarters 
of the District. Officers elected are: Presi- 
dent, Nellie Silver, Kingston; vice-presidents, 
Ethel Rhodes, Newburgh, Agnes Valley, Mid- 
dletown; secretary, Henrietta Schwab, 83 
Mocre Street, Kingston; treasurer, Mary 
Rodie, Kingston. Poughkeepsie.—Rachel 
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McCrimmon, who has been for a long time 
superintendent of nurses at the Vassar Brothers 
Hospital, has resigned. New Rochelle.— 
Margaret E. Flynn has opened a home at 
467 Pelham Road for the care of patients 
needing rest or treatment for nervous condi- 
tions. New York.—Dustrict 13 held its 
annual meeting on March 6. The Relief Fund 
Committee reported for the year that it had 
sent in $1801.49. Of this amount, $906.30 was 
realized from the sale of souvenir programmes 
at the State meeting. Miss Davis spoke of 
the needs of the Russian nurses. A hat col- 
lection was taken, amounting to $83. At the 
February meeting, Dr. Howard Taylor spoke 
on the prevention of cancer. Anne McIntyre 
told of Near East work. Miss Farley spoke 
on the Red Cross. THe New York Hos- 
piraL held graduating exercises for the class 
of 1923 on the evening of March 7, in the 
Administration Building. There were sixteen 
in the class. Tue Jane A. Detano Post No 
344, AMERICAN Lecion, holds meetings at the 
Central Club on the second Friday evening of 
each month. The Post has an active com- 
mittee which is doing fire work in the care 
of sick nurses. Ex-service nurses living in 
New York, or visiting the city, are invited to 
attend the meetings. Mr. Srvat Hospirar 
graduated a class of twenty-nine on March 8. 
THe New York Post GrapuaTE HOosPITaL 
graduated a class of forty-nine on March 6. 
Tompkinsville——Tue Straten Lstanp Hos- 
PITAL graduated a class of seven on March 28 

North Carolina: Asheville.—District 1 
is the largest in the state, having about 90 
members. A successful directory in the club 
house has been in operation two years. At 
Christmas, a number of baskets, valued at 
about $72, were sent to invalid nurses. The 
two nurses’ wards at U. S. Veterans’ Hospital, 
Oteen, were given subscriptions to four maga- 
zines for 1923. The meetings are held at dif- 
ferent centers during the year, and there is a 
good attendance. An educational and social 
function is always in order. Mildred Sher- 
wood is President, and S. E. McCracken is 
secretary. 

North Dakota: Tue Norta Dakota 
State Nurses’ Association will hold its an- 
nual meeting in Minot, April 26 and 27. Tue 
Nortu Dakota State Boarp oF Nurse Exam- 


tNerS will hold its next examination for cer- 
tificate of Registered Nurse, April 24 and 25, 
1923, in Minot, N. Dak. Applications must 
be filed with the Secretary at least twenty 
days prior to date of examination. For fur 
ther information apply to M. Clark, Secretary, 
General Hospital, Devils Lake, N. Dak 
Devils Lake.—Mercy Hospitat graduated 
one student on March 31. 

Ohio: Tue Division or Pusiic HEALTH 
NursInG Epvucation, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
CoL_umMBus, will use the Journal as its official 
organ in announcing appointments, transfers, 
and resignations of public health nurses in the 
state, also any new rulings or other items of 
general news interest. Cincinnati.—Dus- 
trict No. 8 held its regular meeting on Feb- 
ruary 26 in the Nurses’ Home of Christ Hos- 
pital. The Association indorsed the bill which 
is now in the Senate that will give instructors 


in smaller schools of nursing the same salary 
as those in larger schools with the hope that 
the small schools in small towns will be able 
to procure the best of instructors. A letter 
was read from Claribel Wheeler, State Chair- 
man of the Florence Nightingale Foundation 
Fund, saying that loans were ready to be made 
Graduate nurses from Ohio Schools of Nursing 
who wish to further prepare themselves for 
teaching and administration are eligible. Ap- 
plications for loans are to be made to the 
chairman. The Committee for the Advance- 
ment of Nursing Education has printed a 
pamphlet, listing the Schools of Nursing in 
this District, to be distributed to the public 
through various clubs, churches, and schools 
Plans are made for a copy to appear in all 
newspapers in southern Ohio. Talks will be 
given in High Schools. In compliance with 
requests from the state and national organiza- 
tions the annual dues were increased $1 
Misses Emma Ardill and Marguerite Fagen 
were appointed as paid delegates to attend the 
annual meeting of the Ohio State Association 
of Graduate Nurses at Akron, in May; Misses 
Edith Northrup and Leatha McGough as 
alternates. Edna Bacon, a missionary to India, 
spoke very interestingly on Child Care in 
India. Miss Bacon told of the extreme need 
for more trained nurses in India and with the 
spirit of unselfishness there is no limit to the 
physical and spiritual good one may do. The 
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Christ Hospital Alumnae Association served 
refreshments. Toledo.—Margaret B. Garrow, 
a graduate of the Auburn Hospital, Auburn, 
N. Y., has been appointed superintendent of 
nurses at Flower Hospital. Sandusky.—Tue 
Goop SAMARITAN Hospirat graduated a class 
of two on January 30. 

Oregon: Portland.—Tue Orecon Orcan- 
IZATION FOR Pusiic HeEattH Nursinc held its 
mid-winter conference at the Central Library 
on February 24. At the morning session, 
Elnora Thomson presiding, subjects considered 
were: Relation of the Public Health Nurse to 
State Tuberculosis Hospital, G. C. Bellinger, 
M.D., followed by five-minute discussion; 
Positive Health for Nurses, Caroline Hedger, 
M.D.; The Child Welfare Programme in Ore- 
gon, ten-minute discussions from various 
angles. Luncheon was served at the Ex- 
service Men’s Club. At the afternoon session, 
L. Grace Holmes presided, and the subjects 
were: County Health Unit Plan as it Applies 
to Oregon, A. J. Warren, M.D., of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, followed by discussions; 
How to Find and Use Other Welfare Agencies, 
A. R. Gephart, followed by ten-minute dis- 
cussions; Desires and Ideals for Public Health 
Nursing Education, Elnora Thomson. Dr. 
Estella Ford Warner, medical director for the 
Bureau of Child Hygiene of Oregon, has been 
making an extended tour in the east visiting 
many clinics and also the Children’s Bureau 
in Washington. Emanvuet Hospirar gradu- 
ated a class of ten on February 15. 

Pennsylvania: Philadelphia.——Anna C. 
GarRETT resigned her position as superinten- 
dent of the Frankford Hospital, in October, 
because of ill health. Miss Garrett has been 
associated with the hospital since 1904. THE 
JewisH Hosprrat ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION pub- 
lishes a Monthly Bulletin. In November, the 
August and Ida Steppacher Memorial dining 
room for nurses was formally opened. Anna 
L. McCoy, class of 1899, represented the 
alumnae on this occasion; Ada Buisson spoke 
for the students. It is a beautiful and spa- 
cious room. A Theater Benefit was given by 
the Alumnae on January 29 and 30, the pro- 
ceeds to be used for educational and other 
purposes. At the February meeting an ad- 
dress was given by Miss Barger of Trenton, 
N. J. Toe Samaritan Hosprrat ALUMNAE 


ASSOCIATION met on February 27 at the Nurses” 
Home. After routine business was disposed 
of, the Endowment Committee which has been 
very active and done much good work, re- 
ported on the combined meeting of the 
Hospital Committee and the Officers of the 
Alumnae Association, the details of the En- 
dowing of the room were discussed and all 
left to the Committee to successfully carry 
through. Additional pledges were received to 
cover the remaining $200 needed to complete 
the Fund. Sr. Josepn’s Hospitar graduated 
a class of fifteen in March. Tue Nurses’ 
ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION OF THE WoMAN’s Hos- 
PITAL OF Puiaperpnia held its 34th annual 
meeting at the Hospital, January 17. The 
year just passed has been a busy one; twelve 
new members were admitted to membership; 
two delegates were sent to the State Associa- 
tion convention and four, through the District 
and State Association, to the convention in 
Seattle. The Association subscribes for the 
Journal for every resident and non-resident 
member. Each member contributes one dollar 
annually to the Nurses’ Relief Fund, making 
this alumnae one hundred per cent in its 
efforts to support this work. The Association 
also contributed $5 to the National Head- 
quarters; $10 to the Jane Delano Fund; $50 
to the Philadelphia School for Preliminary 
Courses in Nursing; $50 to the Pennsylvania 
State Legislative Fund; $20 to the Russian 
Nurses’ Fund; $10 to the American Red Cross; 
and $15 to the Pennsylvania Welfare Federa- 
tion. The alumnae has a scholarship fund. It 
also has its own endowed room in the hospital 
and a maintenance fund for the care of the 
room. Officers duly elected for 1923 are: 
President, Mrs. Sarah S. Entwisle; recording 
secretary, Mary C. Schabinger; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Grace Berelander; treasurer, 
Anna M. Peters. Pittsburgh.—Tue Soutn 
Sme Hospirtat ALUMNAE AssocraTION held its 
annual meeting, January 4, electing the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Bertha Feingold; 
vice-president, Agnes Crawford; secretary, 
Thelma Caldwell; treasurer, Mrs. Anna 
Thomas; directors, Gertrude L. Heatley, Besse 
V. Stoner, Matilda Ugron, Lili Gallagher. The 
hospital graduated a class of six on March 22. 
Tue Nurses’ ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION OF THE 
ALLEGHENY GENERAL Hosprrat held a regular 
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meeting at the Nurses’ Home, March 5. The 
Chairman of the Endowed Room, Sick and 
Relief Committee reported the illness of four 
members and the death of two during the last 
month. Ella M. Scheidy was appointed to act 
as Chairman of Arrangement Committee for 
1923, in place of Isa P. Hanna, resigned. 
Adda J. McLaughlin was appointed Chairman 
of Resolutions Committee. Mrs. Isabel C. 
Flynn was authorized to take necessary steps 
to make a few changes in the Association 
By-laws. 

Rhode Island: Tue Ruope IsLanp Boarp 
or EXAMINERS OF TRAINED Nurses will exam- 
ine applicants for state registration at the 
State House, Providence, May 9 and 10, at 
9 a.m. For application blanks and informa- 
tion, address Lucy C. Ayers, secretary and 
treasurer, Woonsocket Hospital, Woonsocket. 

South Carolina: Tue 
State Nurses’ Association will hold its an- 
nual meeting in Charleston, April 18, 19, and 
20, in the Assembly Room of the Y.W.C.A. 
Charleston.—District No. 1 held a regular 
monthly meeting at the South Carolina Med- 
ical College on March 8. A large number 
of nurses were in attendance. Much business 
was transacted. Several good papers are 
ready for the scientific meeting which will 
be held as usual on the fourth Thursday, at 
eight p. m. The Arrangement Committee of 
District No. 1 is busy with the programme 
for the State Association. Spartanburg — 
Tue ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION OF THE GENERAL 
Hosprrax held its regular meeting at the Hos- 
pital, February 13. A splendid address was 
given by Gay Williams after which music was 
enjoyed. The Association gave a dance and 
card party at Shorebrook on February 24. 
A large number of out-of-town guests were 
present. 

South Dakota: Madison—Tue ALUMNAE 
ASSOCIATION OF THE New Maptson Hospitar 
held a regular meeting on March 6, at which 
plans were discussed for the state convention 
which is to be held at Lake Madison in June. 
It was decided to contribute toward the Jane 
A. Delano Fund. 

Tennessee: Columbia.— Tue 
Davcurers’ Hospirat graduated a class of 
two in March. 

Texas: Galveston.—Purm NurRsEs OF THE 


CoLLeGeE oF Nursinc, University oF TEXAs, 
have organized a St. Barnabas Guild,—chap- 
lain, Rev. H. M. Kellam; director, Mrs. C. P 
Mann; chairman, Zora McAnelly; secretary, 
Mary Novella Davis; treasurer, Ruth War- 
rener. Xilema Faulkner has resigned her 
position as supervisor of Main Building, John 
Sealy Hospital, to accept a position at the 
Turbett Hospital, Martin, Texas. 
ceeded by Myrtle Kearney. 
Washington: Seattle.—Tue Kinc County 
Association, District 2, held a meeting on 
March 5, the programme consisting of a 
parliamentary drill, business and social hour. 
The Private Duty Section met on the same 
afternoon, and the Public Health Section met 
in the evening Tue Swepisn Hosprrar 
ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION gave a dance on the 
evening of March 30 at Woodman Hall 
THe Provipence Hosprrat ALUMNAE held a 
social evening on February 13, at which the 
married members were the guests of honor 
Wisconsin: Milwaukee.— Ture Fovurtn 
AND FirtH District held its regular monthly 
meeting February 13. After the business 
meeting, the members enjoyed a lively game 
of “Bunco.” The alumnae of Mount Sinai 
Hospital Training School served refreshments. 
Tue Wisconsin Nurses’ Cius has moved 
from 566 Van Buren Street, where it has 
been for seven years, to 267 Prospect Avenue 
On February 7, the Nurses’ Club entertained 
its members to a “kids’ party,” no one over 
12 years being admitted. The kiddies forget- 
ting the dignity they possessed a few hours 
earlier, gaily played “The Farmer in the 
Dell,” “Drop the Handkerchief” and other 
childhood games and indulged freely in all- 
day suckers and animal cookies. Wausau. 
—Tue Eicutn District held its regular meet- 
ing February 20. A one o’clock luncheon was 
served at the Hotel Bellis. The table decora- 
tions were appropriate to Washington’s Birth- 
day. Mary Hughes of Mount View Sani- 
torium, told of her visit to Mount Vernon 
and gave a short book review on “Dr. Mc- 
Dougal McLean,” the author being an ex- 
tubercular patient. The sum of $25 was sub- 
scribed to the Nurses’ Relief Fund. The an- 
nual meeting will be held the third Tuesday in 
May in Marshfield. Marshfield.—Tue Srv- 
DENT Nurses oF St. Josepn’s TRAINING SCHOOL 
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have given a series of card parties to which 
they invited the general public. They were 
well attended and the proceeds used for the 
nurses’ home. St. JosepH’s Hosprrat Grap- 
UATES are reported as follows: Hedwig Krem- 
sruter has a position in the Obstetrical De- 
partment at Rhinelander Hospital. Gertrude 
Muehlemkamp and Rose Braun are doing 
contagious nursing in the City Hospital, 
Cleveland. Eau Claire—Tue Tentu Dis- 
trict held its regular meeting on February 
13 at the Girls’ Club. Following the busi- 
ness meeting, Professor Donaldson of the 
Eau Claire Normal School entertained the 
members with a Scotch programme which was 
thoroughly enjoyed. Refreshments were 
served. The sum of $40 was given to the 
Nurses’ Relief Fund in memory of Dr. John 
Mathiesen of Eau Claire, whose thoughtful- 
ness and kindness to the nursing profession 
will always be remembered. THe LuTHER 
HosprraL ALuMNAE held its quarterly meeting 
on February 2, in the nurses’ parlors. The 
members voted to erect a bronze tablet in the 
nurses’ class room in memory of the departed 
doctors and nurses. A meeting of the Public 
Health nurses of the Tenth District was held 
at Chippeway Falls, February 3. Miss Dun- 
widdie, state supervising nurse, presided at 
the round table. Sixteen nurses were present. 
Luncheon was served at the Hotel Northern. 
Katherine Pond of the Middlesex Hospital, 
Middletown, Conn., has accepted a position 
as Superintendent of the Lakeside Methodist 
Hospital of Rice Lake. Miss C. Vickery of 
Chetek has accepted a call to Brendadana, 
India, as a missionary. 


BIRTHS 


Birth, Marriage, and Death notices should be 
very plainly written, and dates should be given. 
Death notices of any date are published. Birth 
and Marriage notices are not published if more 
than four months past. 


To Mrs. Rudolph Fuez (Bertha Abbuhl, 
class of 1914, Rome Hospital, Rome, N. Y.), a 
son, February 7. 

To Mrs. Albion Heidner (Elsie Argeson, 
class of 1915, Augustana Hospital, Chicago), 
a son, in January. 

To Mrs. Thompson (Miss Aten, class of 
1921, Illinois Training School, Chicago), a 
son, February 8. 


To Mrs. Hans Funch (Bertha Bate, 
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class of 1914, Memorial Hospital, Roxborough, 
Philadelphia), a son, Ross Simpson, December 
29. 

To Mrs. Charles Metz (Katherine Boyle, 
class of 1917, Allegheny General Hospital, 
Pittsburgh), a daughter, March 3. 

To Mrs. John Brennan (Katherine F. 
Conlin, class of 1917, J. B. Thomas Hos- 
pital, Peabody, Mass.), a daughter, December 
25. 

To Mrs. H. S. Coppinger (class of 1915, 
Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago), a son, in 
January. 

To Mrs. Hubert Brunner (Ural Covert, 
Hahnemann Hospital, Chicago), a daughter, 
in February. 

To Mrs. Raymond Sier (Pearl E. David- 
son, class of 1914, Wesley Memorial Hospital, 
Chicago), a son, February 11. 

To Mrs. Walter Lomax (Cecil Davis, 
class of 1917, Jewish Hospital, St. Louis), a 
daughter, February 19. 

To Mrs. Fred Dreman (class of 1915, Pres- 
byterian Hospital, Chicago), a son, in March. 

To Mrs. Leo Kane (Dorothy Englehart, 
class of 1919, St. Mary’s Hospital, Philadel- 
phia), a daughter, Dorothy, December 10. 

To Mrs. Walter Ford (class of 1920, 
Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago), a son, in 
January. 

To Mrs. A. Fred Watts (Clara B. Gebler, 
Greater Community Hospital, Creston, Ia.), a 
daughter, Elizabeth Ann, January 9. 

To Mrs. Harvey Schlichter (Anna Good- 
win, class of 1910, Samaritan Hospital, Phila- 
delphia), a son, Harvey, Jr., January 23. 

To Mrs. C. E. Peterson (Mary Gordon, 
class of 1915, Illinois Training School, Chi- 
cago), a daughter, Dorothy Jane, December 
20. 

To Mrs. Wesley Weimers (Doris Habig, 
class of 1918, College of Nursing, University 
of Texas, Galveston), a daughter, January 29. 

To Mrs. H. Green (Lilla Holstrum, class 
of 1917, Augustana Hospital, Chicago), a 
daughter, Carol Louise, February 4. 

To Mrs. A. P. Gregg (Inez Hooper, class 
of 1920, College of Nursing, University of 
Texas, Galveston), a son, January 29. 

To Mrs. George Leur (Geneva King, 
class of 1914, Christ’s Hospital, Topeka, Kas.), 
a son, George Leroy, February 18. 
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To Mrs. Paul Bollinger (Marie Kolb, class 
of 1918, Henrotin Hospital, Chicago), a 
daughter, in February. 

To Mrs.. Michael Pfeffer (Mary Komerak, 
class of 1913, St. John’s Hospital, Pittsburgh), 
a daughter, January 25. 

To Mrs. Marie Little Shephard (Marie 
Little, class of 1919, Englewood Hospital, 
Chicago), a son, in March. 

To Mrs. Bruce Lockwood (Ruth Murphy, 
class of 1918, Allegheny General Hospital, 
Pittsburgh), a daughter, March 3. 

To Mrs. P. S. Herrick (E. Puryear, class 
of 1916, Illinois Training School, Chicago), a 
son, Walter Samual, December 7. 

To Mrs. William F. Turner (Clara Made- 
line Putt, class of 1917, Philadelphia Gen- 
eral Hospital, Philadelphia), a daughter, 
Christine Jane, March 4. 

To Mrs. Helen Monroe Roberts (class of 
1912, Massachusetts Homeopathic Hospital, 
Boston, Mass.), a daughter, Charlotte, Janu- 
ary 24. 

To Mrs. Thomas F. McCarthy (Beatrice 
Roch, class of 1920, Mercy Hospital, Cedar 
Rapids, Ia.), a daughter, in February. 

To Mrs. George Johnson (Grace Roos, 
class of 1918, Oak Park City Hospital, Oak 
Park, Ill.), a daughter, February 23. 

To Mrs. T. A. McLellan (May Dorothy 
Ryan, class of 1916, Kings County Hospital, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.), a son, Felix Alexander, at 
Manila, P. I., November 24. 

To Mrs. Thomas Sheeslay (Estella Scully, 
class of 1920, St. Mary’s Hospital, Philadel- 
phia), a son, December 11. 

To Mrs. Harry Ward (Charlotte Shaver, 
class of 1911, Rome Hospital, Rome, N. Y.), 
a daughter, February 22. 

To Mrs. Jay Wilson (Nellie Tomilson, 
class of 1920, Mercy Hospital, Cedar Rapids, 
Ia.), a daughter, January 27. 

To Mrs. Luther Owings (Julia Irene 
Turner, class of 1911, Indianapolis City Hos- 
pital, Indianapolis), a son, Luther, Jr., Feb- 
ruary 27. 

To Mrs. John Kerwin (Florence Warner, 
class of 1915, Michael Reese Hospital, Chi- 
cago), a daughter, February 16. 

To Mrs. Alvin Dresser (Helen Zimmerly, 
class of 1918, South Side Hospital, Pittsburgh), 
a daughter, Virginia May, January 27 


MARRIAGES 

Pear] Adams (class of 1920, Illinois Train- 
ing School, Chicago), to W. L. Stocks, M_D., 
December 16. 

Ruth E. Adams (class of 1923, Rome Hos- 
pital, Rome, N. Y.), to Samuel T. Preston, 
February 17. At home, Rome, N. Y. 

Adele L. Albrecht (class of 1921, Norton 
Memorial Infirmary, Louisville, Ky.), to Lee 
Palmer, M.D., December 24. At home, 
Carson, Ala. 

Josephine Alworth (class 1917, Oak 
Park City Hospital, Oak Park, Ill.), to W. B 
Perley, in February. 

Anna E. Anderson (class of 1918, Swedish 
Hospital, Seattle), to Axel F. Brandstorm, 
January 4 

Hallie M. Brunson (class of 1922, Norton 
Memorial Infirmary, Louisville, Ky.), to 
William Gordon, December 22. At home, 
Clarksville, Tenn. 

Mary Bunnell (class of 1919, Presbyterian 
Hospital, Chicago), to Arthur Lee Evans, 
February 10. At home, Chicago 

Glen Caswell (class of 1916, Massachu- 
setts Homeopathic Hospital, Boston), to Karl 
Cline, March 10. At home, Saint Paul. Minn 

Pauline Dietz (class of 1914, St. John’s 
Hospital, St. Paul, Minn.), to Harry H 
Woodworth, January 22. At home, Water- 
town, South Dakota. 

Mattie Duguid (class of 1918, Missouri 
Baptist Sanitarium, St. Louis), to S. J 
Cherry, December 21. At home, Houston, 
Texas. 

Margaret C. Field (class of 1921, Jewish 
Hospital, St. Louis), to Fred Rush, December 
26. 

Mary J. Glover (class of 1919, Chestnut 
Hill Hospital, Chestnut Hill, Pa.), to W. B 
Pendergrast, January 16. 

Grace Harrington (class of 1904, St 
Mary’s by the Lake, Milwaukee), to W. T 
Nichols, M.D., February 17. At home, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Esther Holmgren (class of 1918, Augus- 
tana Hospital, Chicago), to Hubert English, 
M.D., in January. 

Florence Ann Humphrey (class of 1912, 
Massachusetts Homeopathic Hospital, Boston), 
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to Philip Keep Reynolds, in February. At 
home, Brookline, Mass. 

Frankie Adelle Hutchinson (class of 
1911, St. Vincent’s Infirmary, Little Rock), to 
James Dunlop Moncure, February 15. At 
home, Little Rock. Mrs. Moncure is presi- 
dent of the Arkansas State Nurses’ Associa- 
tion. 

E. M. Jersild (class of 1921, Illinois Train- 
ing School, Chicago), to Hugh McDonald, 
M.D., in January. 

Laura A. Kile (class of 1919, Samaritan 
Hospital, Philadelphia), to Harry Riebel, De- 
cember 19. At home, Chalfont, Pa. 

Katherine Koenig (class of 1917, Jewish 
Hospital, St. Louis), to A. G. Neuwirth, De- 
cember 28. 

Gertrude Lewis (class of 1913, Christ’s 
Hospital, Topeka, Kas.), to Walter Kelly, 
February 9. 

Millie Loewenstein (class of 1912, Norton 
Memorial Infirmary, Louisville, Ky.), to Meyer 
D. Greenberg, February 14. At home, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Kathryn Mahoney (class of 1912, Illinois 
Training School, Chicago), to Lawrence M. 
Mitchell, December 22. At home, Chicago. 

Ruth Massie (class of 1922, Presbyterian 
Hospital, Chicago), to Harry L. Hill, January 
1. 

E. Josephine Mathews (class of 1910, 
Chicago Hospital Training School, Chicago), 
to Rochester B. Slaughter, February 5. 

Ursula Mitchell (class of 1921, Illinois 
Training School), to Francis Joseph Gerty, 
M.D., December 21. 

Hannah Nelson (class of 1917, Swedish 
Hospital, Seattle, Wash.), to Lander Hebin, 
February 24. At home, Wells, Minn. 

Catherine Ruth Palmer (class of 1921, 
Illinois Training School, Chicago), to Ralph 
Frame Harvey, February 10. At home, 
Berwyn, IIl. 

Alice G. Pardon (class of 1921, Norton 
Memorial Infirmary, Louisville, Ky.), to 
Henry R. Heimerdinger, December 28. At 
home, Louisville, Ky. 

Irene Paul (class of 1922, College of Nurs- 
ing, University of Texas, Galveston), to 
Brooks Ross Woolford, December 23. 

Jane Pope (class of 1920, Presbyterian 


Hospital, Chicago), to Leonard F. Weber, 
M.D., January 9. 

Nina R. Raub (class of 1917, Presbyterian 
Hospital, Philadelphia), to John. W. Hill, 
November 16, in Manila, P. I. At home, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Margart Reichwine (class of 1921, Illinois 
Training School, Chicago), to Nicholas Stam, 
M.D., December 20. At home, Mason City, 
Iowa. 

Marsa Riddell (Murray Hospital, Butte, 
Mont.), to Arthur C. Koerner, February 6. 
At home, St. Paul, Minn. 

Jennie Clark Robertson (class of 1911, 
St. Lukes’ Hospital, Cedar Rapids, Ia.), to 
J. Herschel Moore, January 1. At home, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Anna M. Scheader (class of 1917, St. 
John’s Hospital, Red Wing, Minn.), to James 
D. Young, January 6. At home, Denver, 
Colo. 

Blanche S. Sharp (class of 1914, Framing- 
ham Hospital, Framingham, Mass.), to 
Charles A. Fredrickson, February 17. At 
home after June 1, Canon City, Colo. 

Anne Shaw (class of 1920, Washington 
University School of Nursing, St. Louis, Mo.), 
to Joseph Kleiber Wells, February 8. At 
home, Brownsville, Texas. 

Edna Neil Smith (class of 1915, Minor 
Hospital, Seattle, Wash.), to Arthur Bloom, 
February 9. 

Winifred Upton (class of 1917, Physicians 
and Surgeons’ Hospital, San Antonio, Tex.), to 
D. W. McCoig, in December. At home, Gods- 
den, Ala. 

Grace Walker (class of 1920, Deaconess 
Hospital, Buffalo, N. Y.), to James Cameron, 
January 6. 

Ethel A. Walsh (class of 1918, Hackensack 
Hospital, Hackensack, N. J.), to Ashley M. 
Thomson, January 20. At home, Hackensack, 
N.. J. 

Amy Weeks (Augustana Hospital, Chi- 
cago), to Harry Ritchie, in January. 

Fannie Wissman (class of 1918, Wesley 
Memorial Hospital, Chicago), to Grover Post, 
in December. 

Rachel Elizabeth Yost (class of 1922, 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore), to Alvin 
Glenwood Athens, M.D., December 12. 
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DEATHS 


Marie C. Bettig (class of 1894, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania School of Nurses, Phila- 
delphia), of pneumonia, January 24, at 
Reading, Pa. For five years after graduation, 
Miss Bettig had charge of various depart- 
ments at the University of Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital, and then did surgical work at the 
German Hospital. After a period of private 
duty nursing, she took up tuberculosis nurs- 
ing, being the first head nurse at Neversink 
Mountain Sanitarium, and later joining the 
staff of the White Haven Sanitarium. She 
later held positions at Eaglesville and Mount 
Alto but had, of late, done private nursing 
in Reading. Ten nurses from the State Asso- 
ciation attended the funeral services. She 
was buried in her uniform. 

Ella J. Boyle (class of 1907, Allegheny 
General Hospital, Pittsburgh), at Allegheny 
General Hospital, February 24, of pneumonia 
Miss Boyle took a year preparatory course 
at State Hospital, Hazelton, before entering 
the Allegheny General Hospital. During the 
World War she served at Camp Ogelthorpe, 
Ga., and last year completed a course in 
Public Health Nursing at the University of 
Pittsburgh. She had been serving as a Public 
Health Nurse with the Pittsburgh Public 
Health Nursing Association since graduation, 
so efficiently that her death is considered a 
great loss by the Association and in the locali- 
ties where she served in the homes and 
schools. The Katherine Mae Joyce Post, 509, 
American Legion, of which she was a member, 
held services at the Isabel Chaytor Nurses’ 
Home, on Sunday afternoon, February 25 
Her body was taken to the home of her 
brother in Mauch Chunk. Burial was at 
Beaver Meadow. 

Kathleen M. Boyle (class of 1919, Provi- 
dence Hospital, Beaver Falls, Pa.), at her home 
in Ellwood City, Pa., on June 5. Miss Boyle 
had done private duty nursing since gradua- 
tion except for a short time when she held 
a position at the Ellwood City Hospital. The 
last winter was spent in Asheville with her 
mother, in an effort to regain her health. An 


.operation was performed in March. Miss 


Boyle was beloved by all who knew her and 
is much mourned by her many friends. 
Eleanor H. Brown (class of 1901, Con- 


necticut Training School, New Haven, Conn.), 
in Forest Hills, Long Island, February 24. 
Miss Brown’s was a charming personality 
She will be greatly missed by patients and 
associates. 

Mrs. Walter J. Laurence (Helen Bulor- 
sky, class of 1917, Madison General Hospital, 
Madison, Wis.), on February 16, at Madison, 
of acute dilatation of the heart, after an 
illness of short duration. After graduation, 
Miss Bulorsky did private nursing until the 
war, when she joined Unit 22 and went to 
France, serving at Evacuation Hospital No. 
5 at Chateau Thierry, and later in Belgium 
She was married in May, 1922. The Ameri- 
can Legion Post attended the funeral serv- 
ices, and a group of about twenty-five nurses 
Her death is a sad blow to her many friends 
and fellow nurses. 

Wilma Carlton (class of 1904, United 
Benevolent Association Hospital, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.), on December 27, at the Scott 
and White Hospital, Temple, Texas. Miss 
Carlton grew to young womanhood in Cam- 
eron, Texas, and after her graduation re- 
turned to the state, becoming superintendent 
of nurses at the Scott and White Hospital, 
where she served most efficiently until Sep 
tember, 1922, when she was stricken with the 
illness which caused her death. Shortly after 
her illness began she was taken to Rochester, 
Minn., to the Mayo Brothers’ Hospital, but 
after careful diagnosis they decided they 
could do her no good and she returned to 
Temple, where she was under the tender 
ministration of those whom she had served 
so long, until the time of her death. Not 
only was she well known and much beloved 
by the nurses of Texas, but in other States 
as well. She was always an active member 
of the nurses’ association, being a charter 
member of the Texas Graduate Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation, having served that organization twice 
as President. She was an enrolled Red Cross 
Nurse, and a member of the American Nurses’ 
Association. Her professional ideas were al- 
ways of the very highest type, and her won- 
derful patience and cheerful disposition ren- 
dered her specially qualified for the positions 
that she filled. The nursing profession has 
lost one of its most valued members in the 
loss of this splendid nurse 
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Katherine Cochran, M.D., (class of 1898, 
St. Joseph’s Hospital, Chicago), in Chicago, 
January 25. 

Mrs. Mary Burk (Miss Dolan, class of 
1911, Mercy Hospital, Cedar Rapids, Iowa), 
on March 5, at the home of her parents, 
Prairieburg, Ia. 

Ida Leona Erickson (graduate of St. 
Mary’s Hospital, Green Bay, Wis.), on January 
21, in a private sanatorium, Detroit, after an 
illness dating from April, 1919, when she was 
invalided home from France. At the time 
the United States entered the war, Miss Erick- 
son was a private duty nurse in her home 
town, Marquette, Mich. On July 15, 1918, 
she enlisted in the U. S. Army Nurse Corps. 
After one month stay at Camp Custer, she 
sailed for France, her first assignment being 
at Base Hospital No. 2. Later she was 
assigned to Base Hospital No. 10, and was 
transferred to a third hospital where she was 
chief surgical nurse. She contracted pneu- 
monia and was sent to Southern France but 
returned to duty as soon as she had recuper- 
ated. On April 19, 1919, she was forced to 
give up her work. Landing in New York in 
June she was taken to Ft. Sheridan and later 
sent to Denver, Colorado, where she re- 
mained until July 23, 1920, when she returned 
to Marquette. On February 22, 1922 she went 
to the Private Sanatorium in Detroit where 
she died of tuberculosis and heart complica- 
tions. Miss Erickson was the only nurse 
from Marquette who served overseas. Her 
pluck and cheerfulness during her long illness 
were an inspiration to the host of friends who 
mourn her loss from the ranks. The funeral 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Marquette, was at- 
tended by a delegation from the Richard 
Joplin Post, American Legion, of which she 
was a member; by members of the Legion 
Auxiliary, and a group of graduate nurses. 
She was buried with military honors. At the 
February meeting of the Fourteenth District 
Nurses’ Association, resolutions were drawn up 
in her memory. 

Cora Evans (class of 1899, Buffalo General 
Hospital, Buffalo, N. Y.), at the Bradford 
Hospital, Bradford, in February or March 
of this year. Miss Evans was for five years 
assistant superintendent of the Jones Memorial 
Hospital, Jamestown, N. Y., and was later 


night superintendent at the Bradford Hos- 
pital. She had also held a position in Dr. 
Mann’s private hospital. Buffalo. For five 
years she had been visiting nurse for the 
Bradford Chapter of the American Red 
Cross. Her death causes a vacancy not easily 
filled. Miss Evans had the love and respect 
of all who knew her; she was always ready 
to minister to the sick and needy, hundreds 
of whom have been helped by her. Sorrow 
and regret at her loss were heard from all 
who learned of her death. 

Mrs. Erling Hansen (Ella Gaustad, class 
of 1913, St. John’s Hospital, Red Wing, 
Minn.), on March 2, in Minneapolis. Before 
her - marriage, in 1920, to Dr. Hansen, Miss 
Gaustad affiliated at the University of 
Minnesota, School of Nursing, and in Sep- 
tember, 1912, accepted the position of 
obstetrical nurse, Out-patient Department, 
University Hospital_—a position which she 
held for five years. She later was supervising 
nurse in the University Dispensary. Her 
unusual ability as a nurse together with an 
untiring devotion to duty and a self-sacrificing 
spirit, made her at once a favorite among 
all with whom she worked. Patients respected 
and loved her and were benefited not alone 
by the excellent nursing care she gave, but by 
lessons in health and happiness taught in her 
simple earnest way. At the beginning of the 
World War she was enrolled in the Red Cross 
Nursing Service. Being of foreign birth, she 
was not permitted to serve overseas, but 
was most actively engaged in war work at 
home. During the influenza epidemic she vol- 
unteered her service at the Overland Building, 
Midway, an emergency Army Hospital. There 
she spent all her time while off duty from 
her own work at the University Dispensary, 
and often worked late into the night. Compli- 
cations resulting from overwork at this time 
hastened her untimely death. Many doctors 
and nurses from the University of Minnesota 
attended the funeral at the Bethlehem Luth- 
eran Church. 

Mrs. Charles Pavitt (Sophia Goodman, 
class of 1901, Jewish Hospital, Philadelphia), 
recently, in Shenandoah, Pa. Mrs. Pavitt is, 
mourned as a faithful member, for although 
she did not attend the meetings, she never 
forgot the Alumnae 
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Catherine T. Guiton (class of 1912, St. 
Raphael’s Training School, New Haven, 
Conn.), on February 8, after a short illness. 
For the past seven years Miss Guiton had 
been night supervisor of St. Raphael's Hos- 
pital; previous to this she did private duty 
nursing. She was a member of the first grad- 
uating class of her hospital. Her kind and 
even disposition won for her many friends 
by whom she was held in high esteem. Her 
passing away has deeply grieved her alumnae 
associates and many friends and relatives. 

Gladys Laverne Hall (class of 1920, Pres- 
byterian Hospital, Chicago), on January 12. 

Mrs. Emil Steinfeldt (Mary Harney, class 
of 1907, St. Joseph’s Hospital, Chicago), at 
Maywood, Ill., January 26. 

Mabel Kirkpatrick (class of 1913, Jennie 
Edmundson Memorial Hospital, Council 
Bluffs, Ia.), on February 27, of cancer of the 
liver. Miss Kirkpatrick was superintendent 
of a hospital in Petaluma, Calif., for one year. 
She had been sick in a hospital in California 
but was removed to her brother’s home in 
Denver, where she died. 

Mary Viola Langfitt (class of 1913, Alle- 
gheny General Hospital, Pittsburgh, Pa.), at 
Allegheny General Hospital, February 19, of 
pneumonia. Miss Langfitt had been doing 
night duty at the hospital for a number of 
years and had been enjoying perfect health 
until stricken. Services were held in Pitts- 
burgh and at her home, Taylorsville. Burial 
was at Claysville, Pa. 

Anna C. McClure (class of 1901, Woman’s 
Hospital of Philadelphia), on February 18, 
at the Chester County Hospital, West Chester, 
where she had been taken from her home in 
Glenmore on the 4th. Miss McClure had 
been ill since early in January. Her friends 
are glad to know that she suffered but little 
during her illness. Her life was well spent, 
giving of her best to her patients. A member 
of a family with whom she had spent years, 
writes of her: “In the passing of Anna C. 
McClure the profession has lost one of its 
best representatives. She was not only a 
nurse of exceptional ability but her steadfast 
Christian character and loyalty endeared her 
to all about her. She became in the highest 
sense companion and friend and her influence 
will ever be an inspiration. It gives us, as a 


family, great pleasure to add a personal tribute 
to her worth and to express our appreciation 
of her dependability, efficiency and helpfulness 
during the many years of her connection with 
us and to record our deep sense of loss in 
the passing from our lives of one whose 
memecry we shall ever cherish.” 

Katharine M. Nilan (class of 1905, Samar- 
itan Hospital, Philadelphia), on February 4, 
at the Fitzsimons General Hospital, Denver, 
Colo. Miss Nilan did private duty nursing 
in Houston, Texas for eight years, taking 
several postgraduate courses to prepare her- 
self for wider usefulness. She was engaged 
in social service work in Houston, Texas; 
Anti-Tuberculosis League, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, for three years; Gulf Division A.R.C., 
New Orleans, La., one year; Northern Divi 
sion A.R.C., Minneapolis, Minn. She was an 
overseas nurse in the Army service and was 
honorably discharged from active service on 
February 20, 1919. She then engaged in 
Social Service and Home Hygiene work in 
Texas, Dakota, and Alabama. She was taken 
seriously ill in September, 1919, and was sent 
to Ft. Bayard, New Mexico, where she began 
a hard struggle for life. She was transferred 
to Fitzsimons Hospital, Denver, and for a 
time seemed to improve quite rapidly, but for 
a few weeks previous to her death she was 
desperately ill with tuberculosis complicated by 
a serious kidney condition. Miss Nilan was 
a bright, active, enthusiastic nurse, of a very 
pleasing personality, and made friends wher- 
ever she went. Throughout her illness, she 
maintained a cheerful and determined effort 
to recover and continue her chosen work, and 
never seemed to lose hope. She was an 
earnest, practical Christian worker who lived 
her life with and for the people. The nursing 
profession has lost a valuable woman. The 
tributes paid to her memory by her associates 
of her training days, by her co-workers in 
the various positions held, the nurses who 
cared for her during her illness, and by her 
sister nurses, themselves victims of the 
dreaded disease, are worth remembering; her 
memory is to be revered and is one worth 
emulating. Burial was at the National Ceme- 
tery, Germantown, Philadelphia, Miss Nilan 
was the first and only woman to be buried 
there. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


OBSTETRICS FOR Nurses. By Joseph B. 
DeLee, M.D. 525 pages, with 245 
illustrations. W. B. Saunders Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. Price, $3. 


This book has been the guide to the 
knowledge of obstetrical nursing for so 
many of the women of our profession 
that there is little need of introduction. 
This sixth edition has some new illus- 
trations which are very interesting and 
valuable; teachers and students will 
gain much definite understanding of the 
subject from studying them together. 

Unfortunately the lack of concise 
statement and the scattering of items 
on a given subject in various chapters, 
which have always made the book a 
difficult one for a student beginning 
obstetrics, are in evidence in this edition 
also. 

It is to be questioned whether a nurse 
should be expected to make rectal exam- 
inations or try to determine the advance 
of the presenting part by pressure on 
the perineum, as this means of judging 
is likely to distract her attention from 
symptoms she might observe without 
the slightest danger of criticism, and 
the knowledge gained by such examin- 
ations seems disproportionate to the 
possible danger of contamination. 

The lists of articles needed for the 
mother and baby under various condi- 
tions are practical and will be of value 
in refreshing the nurse’s memory, 
although much of the detail is covered 
in the classes in major and minor surg- 
ery, so it is a repetition here. 

An excellent chapter has been added 
on the obstetric practice for visiting 
nurses, and it is written with understand- 
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ing of their opportunities and respon- 
sibilities. 

The whole book is pervaded by a 
spirit of generous appreciation of good 
nursing and of the necessity for intelli- 
gent cooperation between the physician 
and the nurse. We are much indebted 
to Dr. DeLee for the careful instruc- 
tion this book gives. His ideals for the 
care of mothers and babies are high and 
it is to be hoped that he will be success- 
ful in interesting nurses in this work 
on which the health and happiness of 
the homes so largely depend. This 
book will help nurses to appreciate the 
social and humanitarian aspects of this 
specialty and it should be in every school 
for reference and study. 

MartTHA M. Russe tt, R.N. 
New Vork 


THe Lire or Ciara Barton. By 
William E. Barton. Two volumes, 
350 pages each. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, Mass. Price $10. 
The Life of Clara Barton is not a 

book to be taken up for an hour’s read- 

ing. From the first to the last page 

(and there are many, many pages) the 

interest is sustained and it would be 

difficult to imagine any reader not be- 
coming absorbed in the recital, simply 
told, of a woman’s accomplishments in 
the face of apparently unsurmountable 
obstacles and what at first appeared im- 
possible opposition. Clara Barton never 
swerved in a determination to attain her 
ends,—the aim to succor and relieve suf- 
fering humanity in war. The accounts 
of her personal service to the wounded 
and dying, through the hideous scenes of 
carnage in three wars, would make this 
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history worth while without even touch- 
ing on the great undertaking of her life, 
i. e., persuading the American Govern- 
ment to ratify the Geneva Conference 
of the Red Cross. 

The recent World War with its heart- 
rending details of magnificent self-sac- 
rificing devotion to the wounded has not 
blotted out one line of a page of what 
Clara Barton endured in her self-urged 
sacrifice. When she began her minis- 
trations to the wounded she undertook 
many things which had never been con- 
sidered possible or desirable for any 
woman. The necessary red tape in the 
care of the wounded and sick in war 
time, she either untangled or “got away 
with,” in a’fashion scarcely conceivable. 

Although not considered a woman of 
physical strength, she accomplished un- 
told feats of endurance, and although at 
times, toward the end of her career, she 
was obliged to give up to physical 
exhaustion, nothing interfered with her 
one aim and endeavor. Again and again 
she was decorated for her services. 
What she accomplished in the Franco- 
Prussian War was. sufficient to have 
made her famous, but it was her work 
for her own country, through the Civil 
War and theSpanish-American War, that 
helped her attain her great ambition. 

The ratification of the American Red 
Cross, eighteen years after the Geneva 
Conference, the starting of the Red 
Cross, was due to her single-handed 
efforts. In later years the tremendous 
detail and consequent financial respon- 
sibility proved, perhaps, too great a task 
for one who had always been accustomed 
to act for herself regardless of what is 
so necessary in all vast undertakings,— 
concerted action and the careful develop- 
ment of all the important business de- 


tails. These she did not accept will- 
ingly; the Red Cross did not progress; 
and it became necessary to take from 
her the supreme control. 

Accustomed as she was to doing every- 
thing herself, she resented having others 
take up and carry on, by the hundreds, 
what she as one human being could not 
accomplish. In fact, she could not and 
did not codperate or recognize, until too 
late, the value of the trained personnel 
which stood ready to carry the great 
work she had established. 

Professional trained nursing did not 
receive from her proper recognition and 
she was apparently blind to the merits 
of scientific work. Consequently she 
was not willing that women prominent 
in the nursing profession who volun- 
teered their services should be allowed 
their opportunity. 

But no one can read the history of 
her life without deep admiration of her 
single-minded purpose, her self sacrifice, 
and glorious achievements. 

ANNA C. MAXWELL, R.N., M.A. 
New York 


MopERN METHODS IN NuRSING. By 
Georgiana J. Sanders. Third edition. 
W. B. Saunders Company, Philadel- 
phia. Price, $3. 

The principal changes in the revised 
edition of this well known text on nurs- 
ing are the omission of the introductory 
chapter, the revision of the chapter on 
Bacteriology and the inclusion of a 
description of the Carrel-Dakin Technic 
of wound sterilization. 

The author states in the preface to 
the third edition that State Boards of 
Examiners for the registration of nurses 
now publish lists of accredited schools 
and, therefore, a discussion of training 
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school standards is no l@nger pertinent 
as an introduction to such a work. An 
omission of a rather critical paragraph 
at the end of Chapter-20 would further 
indicate that the author finds herself 
more in sympathy than formerly, with 
present tendencies in nursing education. 

The chapters on Bacteriology consti- 
tute a rather complete text on this sub- 
ject, in condensed form, and might be 
so used in conjunction with one or more 
of the more exhaustive reference books. 
In the latest edition there are several 
new pages on the identification of the 
common pathogenic bacteria. 

The illustrations of this text have 
always made it a useful one for class 
room instruction. The face of the pro- 
bationer who is trying to memorize the 
“articles needed” for mouth toilet, a bed 
shampoo, or a poultice, lights up with 
relief when she sees a picture of a nurse 
doing one of these procedures with the 
articles all at hand,—and displayed in 
such a way that they are readily visual- 
ized by the novice. 

F. Hunt ty, R.N., B.S., 
Philadelphia 


History OF AMERICAN Cross 
Nursinc (Official). By Lavinia L. 
Dock, R.N.; Sarah Elizabeth Pickett, 
B.A.; Clara D. Noyes, R.N.; Fannie 
F. Clement, B.A., R.N.; Elizabeth G. 
Fox, B.A., R.N., and Anna R. Van 
Meter, B.A., M.S. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. Price $5. 

It is manifestly impossible in the 
space permitted to do more than touch 
upon a few high lights of all that lies 
within a book of 1,500 pages, even 
although going through these pages, each 
development, each event, each partici- 
pant, clamors for mention. 


The American Journal of Nursing 


The list of names on the title page 
gives assurance of the care with which 
the sections have been compiled. We 
know that the entire book has been 
through the acid test of submission to 
all possible authorities for criticism and 
checking up, in the four years devoted 
to its compilation. It is not, of course, 
humanly possible that all those readers 
who have themselves been part of the 
events and struggles this history records 
will be entirely satisfied with proportion, 
perspective and conclusions. Matters 
controversial there are. But these have 
been dealt with with fairness and dignity, 
and in no way detract from the remark- 
able and admirably balanced picture. 
The whole book presents and preserves 
for us a picture of fine achievements 
carried through with a spirit, a thor- 
oughness, a quiet acceptance of each 
task as a job to be done, that justifies 
the thrill of pride with which we read 
this so human, so vivid and so restrained 
record. 

The first chapters written with the 
sprightly charm and insight into the 
heart of things that characterizes Miss 
Dock, weaves into a harmonious whole 
the intricacies of the beginnings in this 
country of all Red Cross services. Home 
disasters of flood and fire first showed 
to the country the temper of the 
young organization. The tragedies of 
the Spanish-American War led up to the 
Army Reorganization Act of 1900-1901, 
and to the establishment of the Army 
Nurse Corps with a nurse appointed by 
Doctor Anita Newcomb McGee to suc- 
ceed her as head of the new service,—a 
hard-won, but in the end generously 
accorded, official recognition of the 
proven value and necessity of the 
“female nurse.” 
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The pages of these early records are 
full of the names of the splendid pio- 
neers of our profession for whom nothing 
was too difficult to attempt and whom 
nothing daunted. With them stand the 
equally famous names of the women and 
men of other professions and callings 
who stood valiently by and gave gen- 
erously of help and counsel. 

All these events and developments 
lead logically to the reorganization of the 
Red Cross and the recognition by Mabel 
E. Boardman and by nurses themselves 
that a strong nursing service must be 
one of its most important activities. It 
is natural that the chapters dealing with 
the stirring events of the World War 
will be those to which attention will 
most eagerly be turned, but there is 
nothing in printed form of which we 
know that will better present to young 
nurses a justification for the faith that 
is in them than the earlier chapters of 
this History, depicting vividly the per- 
sistent labors and struggles, the whole- 
hearted devotion, as well as the inevit- 
able mistakes and arrogances of a new 
profession. We wish these chapters 
could be “required reading” for student 
nurses. 

The events which led to Miss De- 
lano’s appointment and her influence on 
the rapidly moving events which fol- 
lowed, give us an intimate portrait of 
the woman of whose service an Army 
medical officer wrote, after her death: 
“She gave her life freely and unreserv- 
edly to a noble service. She accom- 
plished that which she undertook. She 
died at the height of her powers, at 
work. She was a fine figure, the figure 
of an American nurse.” 

From this beginning of an active Red 
Cross Nursing Service in 1910 under 


Miss Delano’s firm hand and with the 
unstinted help of her contemporaries, a 
carefully nurtured purpose is apparent 
running like a steel thread through all 
the years of preparedness to the bitter 
unknown days ahead when patiently 
perfected plans would be put to a test 
infinitely more searching than the 
boldest imagination could have por- 
trayed. 

The larger part of the book is devoted 
to the part played by American nurses 
in the World War. From the sailing’ of 
the Mercy ship in 1914 to the tense 
months following the entrance of this 
country into the war, the narrative, as 
told by Miss Pickett, is an absorbing 
and most moving human document. 
Not only the anguish of the struggle in 
Europe, but the heavy, anxious work 
of the camps and cantonment zones and 
of the other groups whose duty it was 
to stay at home, are here given in 
rapidly moving pictures that “carry alive 
into the heart” once more the heroism, 
the fortitude, and the selfless and dis- 
ciplined devotion of those never-to-be- 
forgotten days. The terse and colorful 
sketches, the letters and messages of the 
nurses themselves—many of which, we 
remember, appeared in the Journal— 
have an extraordinary and poignant 
appeal. 

The difficulties and anxieties, the 
clashes of opinion and of personality 
inevitable in so vast and complex an 
undertaking, are put fairly before the 
reader, but nothing can lessen the sense 
of a great task nobly carried on by all 
who shared it. 

The admirably constructed account 
of the nursing service given to the 
civilian population of the Allies preserves 
a series of accomplishments and their 
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far-reaching results which must remain, 
for all Americans, a proud memorial of 
well constructed humanitarian work 
amongst the ruin of many hopes and 
efforts. Miss Noyes completes this story 
in a chapter on Participation in Inter- 
national Nursing Education; and the 
interesting development of rural and 
public health nursing service as fostered 
by the Red Cross is presented by Miss 
Dock, Fannie F. Clement, and Elizabeth 
G. Fox. ° 

The final chapter, ‘with pleasant 
touches of humor, gives an account of 
the indispensable Dietitian Service. 
The whole volume, indeed, redeems its 
bulk by flashes of irresistable gaiety, 
delightful vignettes, and little intimate 
portraits and characterizations that will 
live and breathe long after this genera- 
tion has passed on. We have no room 
left to dwell on the excellencies of the 
make-up of the book, the well selected 
illustrations, or the appendices which 
give in admirably succinct form the 
organized services of the Red Cross with 


the Army and Navy, and those under 
its direct control. Here also, is forever 
recorded, with the simplicity of great- 
ness, the Roll of Honor of Red Cross 
nurses. 


War’s annals will cloud into night 
Ere their story die. 


It goes without saying that every 
training school will give this volume an 
honored place on its library shelves. We 
believe that the good-sized group known 
as the “general public” will also have, 
through this book, an opportunity they 
will not miss to know at last not only 
the achievements in the past of a highly 
trained, efficient, and useful body of 
citizens, but to be aroused through the 
vivid and intensely human interest of its 
pages, to the fact that the trained nurse, 
given the education and opportunities 
which rightly belong to her, is a vital 
agent in all our national life, in war, 
and in peace. 

A. M. Carr, R.N., 
New York. 


THE STERLING-LEHLBACH BILL 
The passing of the Sterling-Lehlbach Reclassification Bill, which has been under considera- 
tion for the past two years, was one of the final acts of the 68th Congress. The Bill has been 
passed and has been signed by the President, with one or two drastic changes from the 


original bill as far as nurses are concerned. 


In the original bill nurses were listed in the professional class, after a good deal of effort 
to have them placed in that classification. In the bill as passed, no specific mention is made of 


any profession. 


In the original bill, the head of each department—the person who understands all of his 


various units and sections—was the allocating agency and the Civil Service Commission was 
designated as the classifying agency. In the act as it passed, the allocating agency is com- 
posed of a Personnel Board of three members, of which Board the Chairman of the Bureau 
of the Budget is chairman, with one member from the Bureau of Efficiency and one member 
from the Civil Service Commission. This Board is placed in charge of the administration of 
the bill, the allocation of personnel to the various grades and classes and is given authority 
to from time to time designate additional classes * * or to combine, divide, alter or 
abolish existing classes. 

One other change which has been made which is really a return to the original Lehlbach 
Bill as it passed the House of Representatives, is the postponing of the effect of this law 
until July 1, 1924, when it takes effect both in the departmental service and in the field. 
Many people affected by the bill, and particularly nurses, feel grave apprehension in regard 
to its proper and fair administration, since the Bureau of Efficiency in the past has not shown 
itself to be a friend or even a fair opponent of nurses. The bill is a good bill if fairly and 
justly administered. Its whole effect will be in its administration and it rests largely with 
those affected by the bill to insist upon fair administration. 
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tive Secretary, Effie J. Taylor, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York. 


The National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing.—President, Elizabeth G. 
Fox, 3800 14th Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. Director, Anne Stevens, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York. 

Isabel Hampton Robb Memorial Fund 
Committee.—Chairman, Elsie M. Lawler, 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, Md 
Treasurer, Mary M. Riddle, 223 Newbury 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

New England Division, American 
Nurses’ Association.—President, Mary M. 
Riddle, 223 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. Act- 
ing secretary, Esther Dart, Stillman Infirmary, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Nursing Service, American Red Cross. 
—Director, Clara D. Noyes, American Red 
Cross, Washington, D. C. 

Army Nurse Corps, U. S. A.—Superin- 
tendent, Major Julia C. Stimson, Office of the 
Surgeon General, Army Corps Division, War 
Department, 19th and B Streets, Washington, 


Navy Nurse Corps, U. S. N.—Superin- 
tendent, J. Beatrice Bowman, Bureau of Medi- 
cine and Surgery, Department of the Navy, 
Washington, D. C. 


U. S. Public Health Service Nurse 
Corps.—Superintendent, Lucy Minnegerode, 
Office of the Surgeon General, U. S. Public 
Health Service, Washington, D. C. 


Nursing Service, U. S. Veterans’ Bu- 
reau.—Superintendent, Mrs. Mary A. Hickey, 
Hospital Section, U. S. Veterans’ Bureau, 
Washington, D. C 


Department of Nursing and Health, 
Teachers College, New York.—Director, 
M. Adelaide Nutting, Teachers College, Co 
lumbia University. 


STATE ORGANIZATIONS OF NURSES 


Alabama.—President, Bertha Clement, 2019 
Avenue F., Birmingham. Secretary, Ruth 
Davis, Selma. State League, President, De- 
Witt Dillard, Mobile Infirmary, Mobile. Pres- 
ident examining board, Helen MacLean, 1808 
North 7th Ave., Birmingham. Secretary, Linna 
H. Denny, 137 N. 60th St., Birmingham 


Arizona.—President, Rose Benenato, 221 
East Polk Street, Phoenix. Secretary, Mrs. 
Regina Hardy, 826 East Second Street, Tucson 
President examining board, Edith P. Snowden, 
Phoenix. Secretary, Gertrude F. Russell, State 
House, Phoenix 


Arkansas.—President * * * Secretary, 
Blanche Tomaszewska, 815 Laurel St., Pine 
Bluff. President examining board, M. D. 
Ogden, M.D., Little Rock. Secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs. James D. Moncure, Route 4, Box 200, 
Little Rock. 


California.—President, Mrs. E. B. Con- 
zelmann, State Hospital, Stockton. Secretary, 
Mrs. J. H. Taylor, Route A, Galt. State 
League President, Lina L. Davis, Pasadena 
Hospital, Pasadena. Secretary, Evelyn Wood, 
San Francisco Hospital, San Francisco. Di- 
rector, Bureau of Registration of Nurses, Anna 
C. Jamme, 724 Wells Fargo Building, San 
Francisco. 


Colorado.—President, Jessie D. Stewart, 
220 E. Yampa St., Colorado Springs. Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Mae M. Carpenter, 1027 Fillmore 
St., Denver. State League President, Mrs. 
Gertrude Loutzenheiser, Children’s Hospital, 
Denver. Secretary, Loretto Mulherin, St. 
Joseph’s Hospital, Denver. President exam- 
ining board, Blanche I. Lewis, 1116 East 
Boulder Street, Colorado Springs. Secretary, 
Louise Perrin, State House, Denver 
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Connecticut. — President, A. Elizabeth 
Bigelow, 69 East Main Street, Meriden. Sec- 
retary, Kathryn E. Sherman, Hartford. State 
League President, Sarah E. Hyde, Middlesex 
Hospital, Middletown. Secretary, Amelia M. 
Jones, Middlesex Hospital, Middletown. Pres- 
ident examining board, Martha P. Wilkinson, 
34 Charter Oak Avenue, Hartford. Secretary, 
Mrs. Winifred A. Hart, 109 Rocton Avenue, 
Bridgeport. 

Delaware.—President, Marie T. Lockwood, 
Ford Building, Wilmington. Secretary, Amy 
E. Wood, 213 Seventh Street, Wilmington. 
President examining board, Harold L. Springer, 
M.D., 1013 Washington Street, Wilmington. 
Secretary, Mary A. Moran, 1313 Clayton 
Street, Wilmington. 


District of Columbia.—President, Ida F. 
Butler, American Red Cross, Washington. 
Secretary, Catherine B. Hay, 1337 K St., N. W., 
Washington. District League | resident, Min- 
nie Goodnow, Children’s Hosni'al, Washing- 
ton. Secretary, Anne H. Raffin, Emergency 
Hospital, Washington. Presiden: examining 
board, Margaret Hutchinson, 1337 K Street, 
N. W., Washington. Secretary-treasurer, 
Mary E. Graham, 1337 K Street, N. W., 
Washington. 


Florida. — President, Theresa P. Fremd, 
Orange General Hospital, Orlando. Secretary, 
Elizabeth Steil, Riverside Hospital, Jackson- 
ville. President examining board, Anna L. 
Felting, Box 196, Miami. Secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs. Louisa B. Benham, Hawthorne. 


Georgia.—President, Mrs. Mae M. Jones, 
State Sanatorium, Millidgeville. Secretary, 
Chloe M. Jackson, 602 Chamber of Commerce, 
Atlanta. State League President, Mrs. Eva 
S. Tupman, Macon City Hospital, Macon. 
Secretary, Jean Harrell, Baptist Hospital, At- 
lanta. President examining board, Jane Van 
De Vrede, 464 North Boulevard, Atlanta. 
Secretary and treasurer, Jean Harrell, 110 
Luckie Street, Atlanta. 


Idaho. — President, Mary Brown Lowers, 
City National Bank Building, Boise. Secre- 
tary, Cora W. Palmer, St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Boise. Department of Law Enforcement, Bu- 
reau of Licenses, Examiner, Napina Hanley, 
State Capitol, Boise. 


Tllinois.—President, Mabel Dunlap, 1531% 
Third Avenue, Moline. Secretary, May Ken- 
nedy, Chicago State Hospital, Chicago. State 
League President, Mary H. Cutler, 1750 Con- 
gress St., Chicago. Secretary, Dora C. Saunby, 
Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago. Superinten- 
dent of Registration, Addison M. Shelton, 
State Capitol, Springfield. 


Indiana. — President, Ina Gaskill, State 
Board of Health, Indianapolis. Secretary, 
Eugenia Kennedy, St. Vincent’s Hospital, 
Indianapolis. President State League, Mary 


M. Peterson, Robert W .Long Hospital, In- 
dianapolis. Secretary, Lizzie L. Goeppinger, 
Protestant Deaconess Hospital, Indianapolis. 
President examining board, Elizabeth E. 
Springer, Huntington County Hospital, In- 
dianapolis. Secretary, Ida J. McCaslin, 501 
East Noble Street, Lebanon. 


Iowa. — President, Amy Beers, Jefferson 
County Hospital, Fairfield. Secretary, Nelle 
Morris, The Summit, D-1, Iowa City. Presi- 
dent examining board, C. F. Launder, M.D., 
Garwin. Secretary, Rodney P. Fagan, M.D., 
Des Moines. 


Kansas. — President, Ethel L. Hastings, 
Bethany Hospital, Kansas City. Secretary, 
Caroline E. Barkemeyer, Halstead. President 
examining board, Sister Catherine Voth, New- 
ton. Secretary-treasurer, Sister Mary Helena, 
St. Luke’s Hospital, El Dorado. 


Kentucky. — President, Josephine Meyers, 
Newport. Corresponding secretary, Gertrude 
Bethel, 700 Francis Building, Louisville. State 
League President, Anne R. Manuel, Norton 
Infirmary, Louisville. Secretary, Lillian E. 
Rice, St. Mary and Elizabeth Hospital, Louis- 
ville. President examining board, Sophia F. 
Steinhauer, Speers Memorial Hospital, Dayton. 
Secretary, Flora E. Keen, Somerset. 


Louisiana.—President, Sara Babb, Charity 
Hospital, New Orleans. Secretary, Celeste 
Janvier, 1503 Robert Street, New Orleans. 
President examining board, J. T. Crebbin, 
M.D., 27 Cusachs Building, New Orleans. 
Secretary, J. S. Hebert, M.D., 27 Cusachs 
Building, New Orleans. 


Maine. — President, Mrs. Lou S. Horne, 
122 Emery St., Portland. Secretary, Louise 
Hopkins, 246 Essex Street, Bangor. President 
examining board, Margaret M. Dearness, 
Maine General Hospital, Portland. Secretary- 
treasurer, Rachel A. Metcalfe, Central Maine 
General Hospital, Lewiston. 


Maryland. — President, Elsie M. Lawler, 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore. Secre- 
tary, Sarah F. Martin, 1211 Cathedral Street, 
Baltimore. State League President, Maude 
Gardner, Hospital for the Women of Mary- 
land, Baltimore. Secretary, Charlotte M. 
Snow. President examining board, Helen C. 
Bartlett, 604 Reservoir Street, Baltimore. 
Secretary and treasurer, Mary Cary Packard, 
1211 Cathedral Street, Baltimore. 


Massachusetts. — President, Carrie M. 
Hall, Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, Boston. 
Corresponding secretary, Mrs. Anna R. Ross, 
636 Beacon St., Boston. President State 
League, Sally Johnson, Massachusetts General 
Hospital, Boston. President examining board, 
Mary M. Riddle, 227 Newbury St., Boston. 
Secretary, Samuel H. Caulderwood, M_.D., 
State House, Boston. 
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Michigan. — President, Mrs. Barbara H 
Bartlett, 329 Science Bldg., Ann Arbor. Gen- 
eral secretary, Sarah E. Sly, Birmingham. 
State League President, Maud McClaskie, Har- 
per Hospital, Detroit. Secretary, Helen M. 
Pollock, Flint. President examining board, 
Richard M. Olin, M.D., Lansing. Secretary, 
Mrs. Helen de Spelder Moore, 206 State Office 
Building, Lansing. 

Minnesota. — President, Irene English, 
Northern Pacific Hospital, St. Paul. Secre- 
tary, Dora Cornelisen, Old State Capitol, St. 
Paul. President State League, Caroline Ran- 
kiellour, 3913 Eleventh Ave. S., Minneapolis. 
Secretary, Pearl L. Rexford, Northwestern 
Hospital, Minneapolis. President examining 
board, Jennette M. McLaren, M.D., 803 Lowry 
Building, St. Paul. Secretary, Dora Corneli- 
sen, Old State Capitol, St. Paul. 


Mississippi.—President, Mrs. B. M. Hop- 
per, Mattye Hersey Hospital, Meridian. Sec- 
retary, Mrs. James A. Cameron, 511 Bay 
Street, Hattiesburg. President examining 
board, Dr. J. H. Fox, Jackson. Secretary- 
treasurer, Ernestine Bryson, Houston. 


Missouri. — President, Mance Taylor, 
Parker Memorial Hospital, Columbia. Secre- 
tary, Bertha Love, Parker Memorial Hospital, 
Columbia. State League President, Eleanor 
Keeley, Columbia. Secretary, Glory H. Rag- 
land, 3908 Olive Street, St. Louis. President 
examining board, Mary G. Burman, Children’s 
Mercy Hospital, Kansas City. Educational 
director-secretary, Harriet L. P. Friend, 620 
Chemical Building, St. Louis. 

Montana. — President, Margaret Irish, 618 
North 23rd Street, Billings. Secretary, F. L. 
Kerlee, Box 742, Billings. President exam- 
ining board, E. Augusta Ariss, Deaconess Hos- 
pital, Great Falls. Secretary-treasurer, Fran- 
ces Friederichs, Box 928, Helena. 


Nebraska.—President, Lulu F. Abbot, 847 
North 26th Street, Lincoln. Secretary, Cora 
E. Higgins, 2100 South St., Lincoln. State 
League President, Charlotte Burgess, Univer- 
sity Hospital, Omaha. Secretary, Bertha A. 
Bryant, Grand Island Hospital, Grand Island. 
Bureau of Examining Board, secretary, H. H. 
Antles, Department of Public Welfare, State 
House, Lincoln. 

Nevada.—President, A. Craven, Reno Hos- 
pital, Reno. Secretary, M. A. Ross, 243 West 
3d St., Reno. 

New Hampshire. — President, Anna C. 
Lockerby, Laconia Hospital, Laconia. Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Florence M. Knowles, Portsmouth 
President examining board, Mae Morrison, 
Whitefield. Secretary, Ednah Cameron, 8 
North State Street, Concord. 

New Jersey.—President, Elizabeth J. Hig- 
bid, 449 VanHouten Street, Paterson. Secre- 
tary, Marie Louis, Muhlenberg Hospital, 
Plainfield. State League President, Florence 


Dakin, 468 Ellison St., Paterson. Secretary, 
Marie Louis, Muhlenberg Hospital, Plainfield. 
President examining board, Mary J. Stone, 
Room 302, McFadden Building, Hackensack. 
Secretary-treasurer, Elizabeth J. Higbid, Room 
302, McFadden Building, Hackensack. 


New Mexico. — President, Theresa Mc- 
Minamen, 417 S. Arno Street, Albuquerque. 
Secretary, * * * 


New York.—President, Mrs. Anne L. Han- 
sen, 181 Franklin Street, Buffalo. Secretary, 
Ella F. Sinsebox, 443 Linwood Avenue, Buf- 
falo. State League President, Amy M. Hil- 
liard, Samaritan Hospital, Troy, N. Y. Sec- 
retary, Helen Young, Presbyterian Hospital, 
New York. President examining board, Lydia 
E. Anderson, 461 Washington Avenue, Brook- 
lyn. Secretary, Alice Shepard Gilman, State 
Education Building, Albany. 


North Carolina. — President, Pearle 
Weaver, Hendersonville. Secretary, Harriet 
M. Lisowski, Mary Elizabeth Hospital, Raleigh. 
State League President, Mary P. Laxton, Bilt- 
more Hospital, Biltmore. Secretary, Gilbert 
Muse, High Point. President examining board, 
Mary P. Laxton, Biltmore. Secretary-treas- 
urer, Dorothy Hayden, Greensboro. 


North Dakota.—President, Sarah Sand, 
Osgood Flats, Fargo. Corresponding secre- 
tary, Esther Teichmann, 811 Avenue C., Bis- 
marck. President examining board, Ethel 
Stanford, State Sanatorium, Dunse:th. Secre- 
tary, Mildred Clark, General Hospital, Devils 
Lake. 


Ohio.—President, Grace E. Allison, Lake- 
side Hospital, Cleveland. Secretary, Grace 
Bentley, 1200 Ethel Avenue, Lakewood. State 
League President, Blanch Pfefferkorn, Cincin- 
nati General Hospital, Cincinnati. Sec- 
retary, Marguerite Fagan, Jewish Hospital, 
Cincinnati. Chief examiner, Caroline V. Mc- 
Kee, Hartman Hotel Building, Columbus. 
Secretary, Dr. H. M. Platter, Hartman Hotel 
Building, Columbus. 


Oklahoma.—President, Olive Salmon, Paw- 
huska. Secretary, Virginia Tolbert, Univer- 
sity Hospital, Oklahoma City. State League 
President, Lena A. Griep, Oklahoma Hospital, 
Tulsa. Secretary, Candace Montfort, Univer- 
sity Hospital, Oklahoma City. President ex- 
amining board, Mrs. Idora Rose Scroggs, 324 
West Grey Street, Norman. Secretary-treas- 
urer, Mrs. A. Ratliffe, 445 Cass St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Oregon. — President, Grace Phelps, 616 
Lovejoy Street, Portland. Secretary, Mar- 
garet A. Tynan, St. Vincent’s Hospital, Port- 
land. President examining board, Jane V. 
Doyle, 660 Johnson St., Portland. Secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. O. E. Osborne, 512 Oakdale 
Avenue, Medford. 
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Pennsylvania. — President, Margaret A. 
Dunlop, Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia. 
Secretary-treasurer, Gertrude Heatley, South 
Side Hospital, Pittsburgh. State League Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Helene Herrmann, 1818 Lombard 
St., Philadelphia. Secretary, Susan Heitzen- 
rater, Punxsutawney Hospital, Punxsutawney. 
President examining board, Albert M. Black- 
burn, M.D., 34 South 17th Street, Philadel- 
phia. Secretary-treasurer, Roberta M. West, 
Room 150, 34 S. 17th Street, Philadelphia. 

Rhode Island.—President, Amy Allison, 
Rhode Island Hospital, Providence. Corre- 
sponding secretary, Edith Barnard, 425 Broad- 
way, Providence. State League President, 
Ellen M. Selby, Memorial Hospital, Pawtucket. 
Secretary, Elizabeth F. Sherman, 85 Tobey St., 
Providence. President examining board, Henry 
C. Hall, M.D., Butler Hospital, Providence. 
Secretary-treasurer, Lucy C. Ayers, Woon- 
socket Hospital, Woonsocket. 

South Carolina.—President, Frances Bu- 
low, 40 Coming Street, Charleston. Secre- 
tary, Annie J. Meyer, Mercy Hospital, Charles- 
ton. Secretary, board of nurse examiners, 
A. Earl Boozer, M.D., Columbia. 


South Dakota.—President, Ellen McArdle, 
Aberdeen. Corresponding secretary, Carrie 
E. Clift, Rapid City. President examining 
board, Clara §. Ingvalson, Flandreau. Secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mrs. Elizabeth Dryborough, 
Rapid City. 

Tennessee. — President, Mrs. Dorsey T. 
Gould, 1305 Edgewood Place, Nashville. Sec- 
retary, Annie Feltus, 809 Madison Avenue, 
Memphis. President examining board, Willie 
M. McInnis, University of Tennessee, Mem- 
phis. Secretary-treasurer, Dr. Reese Patter- 
son, Knoxville. 

Texas.—President, Helen Holliday, Baylor 
Hospital, Dallas. Secretary-treasurer, A. 
Louise Dietrich, 1001 E. Nevada Street, El 
Paso. State League President, Miss Lasky, 
Baptist Hospital, Waco. Secretary, L. Jane 
Duffy, University of Texas, Austin. President 
examining board, Helen T. Holliday, Baylor 
Hospital, Dallas. Secretary, Eula Whitehouse, 
Route 4, Cleburne. 

Utah.—President, Daphne Dalton, 20 E. 
North Temple St., Salt Lake City. Secretary, 
Jane Rawlinson, 704 W. North Temple St., 
Salt Lake City. Department of Registration, 
Capitol Building, Salt Lake City. 


Vermont.— Acting president, Anastacia 
Corry, 16 Colchester Ave., Burlington. Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Rose A. Lawler, Springfield. 
President examining board, Donley C. Haw- 
ley, M.D., Burlington. Secretary, Mrs. J. M. 
Allen, 50 Eastern Avenue, St. Johnsbury. 

Virginia.—President, L. L. Odom, Sarah 
Leigh Hospital, Norfolk. Secretary, Blanche 
Webb, King’s Daughters’ Home, Norfolk. 
State League President, Virginia Thacker, 
Lewis-Gale Hospital, Roanoke. Secretary, 
Martha Baylor, St. Luke’s Hospital, Richmond. 
President examining board, Virginia Thacker, 
Lewis-Gale Hospital, Roanoke. Secretary- 
treasurer, Ethel Smith, Craigsville. 

Washington.—P resident, Mrs. W. M. 
McKinney, 5302 14th Street, N. E., Seattle. 
Secretary, Katherine Major, King County 
Hospital, Seattle. State League President, 
Evelyn H. Hall, Seattle General Hospital, 
Seattle. Secretary, Johanna Burns, American 
Red Cross, Spokane. Director of Licenses, 
Fred J. Dibble, Olympia. 

West Virginia. — President, Mrs. Susan 
Cook, Lock Box 457, Wheeling; home address, 
Bridgeport, Ohio. Secretary-treasurer, Mrs. 
R. J‘ Bullard, Lock Box 457, Wheeling; home 
address, 510 Catawba Street, Martin’s Ferry, 
Ohio. President examining board, Frank Le- 
Moyne Hupp, M.D., Wheeling. Secretary, 
Jessie A. Clarke, Ohio Valley General Hos- 
pital, Wheeling. 

Wisconsin. — President, Agnes W. Reid, 
Bradley Memorial Hospital, Madison. Secre- 
tary, Erna Kowalke, 85 Oneida St., Milwaukee. 
State League President, Marion Rottman, 
Mount Sinai Hospital, Milwaukee. Secretary, 
Cornelia van Kooy, 558 Jefferson St., Mil- 
waukee. Director, Bureau of Nursing Educa- 
tion, Adda Eldredge, State Board of Health, 
Madison. 

Wyoming.—President, Ida Mae Stanley, 
Wyoming General Hospital, Rock Springs. Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Clyde W. Peterson, 2004 Max- 
well Street, Cheyenne. President examining 
board, S. J. McKenzie, St. John’s Hospital, 
Cheyenne. Secretary, Mrs. H. C. Olson, 605 
East 21st Street, Cheyenne. 


TERRITORIAL ASSOCIATION 


Hawaii.—President, Alice M. Yates, 1250 
Manumea Avenue, Honolulu. Secretary, Har- 
riet B. Delamere, Queen’s Hospital, Honolulu. 
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